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COSMOPOLITAN CHRISTIANITY IN THE 
TWENTIETH CENTURY. 


I. 


Roman roads cast up a highway for Christianity in the first 
century. Now, railways and electric wires are girdling the 
world. There are no waters anywhere in which the cross of 
St. George and St. Andrew cannot float. There will soon be 
no great and fertile valleys into which our chariots of fire do 
not wheel. Fifty-eight per cent of the railways now belong 
to the Saxon nations alone, sixty-six per cent of the tonnage, 
and almost one-half of the wealth of the world. 

In St. Paul’s day, the Greek language carried the sacred 
learning of Christ to all who were willing to be disciples. 
The Teutonic languages are doing the same to-day. French 
has fallen from the first place among western languages at 
the beginning of the century to the fourth. German has ad- 
vanced from the third place to the second, and English from 
the fifth place to the first. In Europe the use of the Latin 
tongues has decreased from nearly one-half to thirty-six per 
cent. The English language which was spoken by six 
millions in 1700 A. D., by twenty millions in 1800 A. D., will 
be used by one hundred and twenty millions in 1900 A. D., a 
gain in two hundred years of twenty fold. 

As Roman government pacified warring populations, so 
Christian powers are shutting the gates of Janus. Arbitration 
is the international law of Pan America, and it makes petty 
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wars farcical. It is the established practice between Great 
Britain and America. It may lead to a disarming in Europe, 
where twenty-two million soldiers constitute a shameful 
scandal in the eyes of the mild Hindu. 

Christian powers have the genius for government which the 
Romans had at the opening of our era. There is no pagan 
or Moslem ruler in all the Americas; not one. There is no 
throne. There is no Mosque or Buddhist temple. 

In Europe, the Sultan exists by sufferance until his estate 
can be properly divided. In Australasia, the stone Gods are 
becoming scarce enough for the museums, and a great Chris- 
tian English power is rising in that island continent, which is 
as large as the United States. 

There are twelve thousand islands in Polynesia. Some of 
them are not yet evangelized. But the Fiji Islands, trans- 
formed from cannibalism to primitive Methodism; the New 
Hebrides, redeemed by Paton ; and the Sandwich Islands, as- 
sure us that the Waterloo of their paganism is dated in this 
century. They are putting themselves under the best gov- 
ernment. Great Britain alone now rules four hundred mil- 
lions. It is computed that the United States will have that 
population at the close of another century. 

North America, South America, Europe, Australasia and 
Polynesia, five. of the seven continents, are governed by 
Christian rulers to-day. With the exception of Islam, it 
would take a microscope to find any other religion than Chris- 
tianity in five-sevenths of the globe. The two non-Christian 
continents are Asia and Africa, the only ones, alas! which 
the feet of Christ ever pressed. But since the ‘‘ biggest 
atheist in London’’ found Livingstone in Africa, nine-tenths 
of that land has been claimied by Christian powers. One- 
half of Asia is also governed by Russia and England. 
Forty-two million square miles, out of fifty-two million con- 
stituting the land surface of the globe, are policed by Chris- 
tian powers. 

The twentieth century will therefore be the first one in all 
time during which there can be protection for Christianity 
with an open door inall quarters of the globe. It reproduces 
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on a universal scale, the providential preparations which the 
first century afforded in the Levant alone. 


II. 


The Columbian Fair made Chicago known at every cross 
road in Asia. That gives every missionary prestige where 
otherwise he would have been spurned as a “‘ foreign devil.’’ 

But the essential preparation for the Christianization of the 
world is not found in languages or learning; in railways, 
cables, steamships or electric inventions ; in government or 
diplomacy ; in armies or navies ; in commerce or civilization. 
These things bring evils that are powerful. There is no anti- 
christ so atrocious as the nominally Christian man who belies 
Christ in his conduct. Covetousness is idolatry, and Chris- 
tian nations are reeking with that paganism. 

The vital preparation is found in the hunger of the soul for 
godliness. The Hebrew religion afforded the human dynamo 
for early Christianity. Abram had kept an open heart for 
truth among the star worshipers of Chaldea, who offered 
human sacrifices, but God saved him from their excesses. 
Moses learned all the wisdom of the Egyptians. In Babylon, 
Israel unlearned idolatry and developed monotheism, or heno- 
theism, if you will. The Canaanites and Moabites furnished 
ancestors for Christ. The fireworshipers came to His cradle. 
Paul quoted the Greek poets at Athens, and took his text 
from one of their own altars. As all roads lead to Rome, so 
all religions lead those in quest of truth to Christ. 

The Parliament of Religions has led some superficial and 
casual observers to ask for a new religion, which shall be an 
eclectic compound of the best in all existing faiths. From the 
point of view of the ethnic religions, which are local, isolated, 
stagnant, imperfect and inadequate, that is a praiseworthy and 
promising movement. It means an approach to Christianity ; 
it means a coming half-way to its full truth. It means an 
abandonment of the exclusive spirit that has characterized 
most non-Christian faiths, and a willingness to concede some- 
thing to Christianity. 

Our position is one of such recognized and impregnable 
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strength that we can afford to give a patient, sympathetic 
hearing to all the non-Christian creeds. Wecan dare to credit 
their claims to a number of excellent things, and can with 
perfect candor commend them. We can also confess that 
Christians in their national, social, diplomatic, commercial 
and individual careers have failed to give a fair reproduction 
of the Christly life. 

But when the utmost is granted that could find hearing in 
any court, it still remains the fact which cannot be success- 
fully challenged, that the ethnic faiths have absolutely noth- 
ing new to offer; that Christianity is incomparably superior 
to them, and that Christ is incomparably superior to Chris- 
tianity. It only remains for the spirit of Christ to assimilate 
the good and slough off the evil in national faiths, to’ bring 
the slaves, who were called the school-masters, and who led 
their pupils to school, themselves into the schoolroom, that 
they with us may be made perfect in Christ. He shall be the 
nucleus about which all solvents will crystallize. 





III. 


It is one of the urgent desiderata of hierology that a care- 
ful survey of each great religion should be made, the truth 
discriminated, which gave it life, the falsehood discovered 
which doomed it to die, and the development traced, upward 
or downward, which God’s spirit, or human depravity, 
wrought. When this shall have been done with a thorough 
and competent grasp of their infinite reaches, then, and not 
till then, can the more exact resultant of the impact between 
Christianity and other living religions be computed. Mean- 
while we can only guess at some probabilities. 

Countless religions are dead beyond the possibility of resur- 
rection. The prehistoric cults of every nation; the aborig- 
inal faiths ; the Semitic religions; the Egyptian, Greek and 
Roman mythologies ; the Druid and Celtic rites ; the Scandi- 
navian cultus are extinct. Their fetishes and gypsies, mum- 
mies and marbles are all that remain of them. Investigation 
is limited to a very narrow field. Max Muller, than whom 
comparative religion has no better authority, declares, ‘‘, When 
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any religion ceases to have champions, prophets, martyrs, it 
-ceases to exist in the proper sense of the word. Buddhism, 
Mohammedanism and Christianity are the only living relig- 
ions, and they will contend for the dominion of the earth.’’ 
To a comparison of these three we turn at once. 

Like many other religions, Christianity relapsed into idol- 
atry after a rapid and extensive growth. When Leo, the 
Great, abolished the images in Constantinople it led to the 
great schism between the Greek and Latin churches. Pres- 
ently, even the Greeks surrendered, and Irene restored the 
idols. An abbot said to a tempted monk, ‘‘ Rather than 
abstain from adoring Christ and His mother in their holy 
images, it would be better for you to enter every brothel and 
visit every prostitute in the city.’’ Such a church called for 
chastisement. 

Mohammed, with all his imperfections and sins, was a 
scourge sent of God. He was the iconoclast of his age, 
and his work will not be done until idolatry is everywhere 
abolished. He held fast to an eternal truth, as well as to an 
eternal lie, and the truth will win. He built up among other 
things the greatest temperance society on the face of the earth. 

It may be possible that Mohammed would have accepted 
the true Christianity if he had known it in its purity. 
Islam knows the Torah and the Enjeel. They think the 
Bible has been corrupted by Christians. They count Jesus 
only ‘‘ an apostle,’’ and have objected to giving God a com- 
panion, a rival, or a son. They are not perplexed by the 
limitations of a bald and single personality as applied to 
God, and do not have the passion for the Absolute that has 
led the Hindu mind to pantheism. 

The Koran claims that it rejects the divinity of Jesus by 
His own authority. That is some tribute to His testimony. 
It counts Him the only prophet who was sinless. It holds 
that He did not die. It had the Mosque of Amweh on which 
He is to descend to His second coming. It has a vacant 
tomb beside that of Mohammed at Medina for ‘‘ Saidyidna 
Iesa ibn Miriam,’’ our Lord Jesus, the son of Mary, whose 
tomb will never be filled. Moslems are fatalists. They 
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look for a universal apostasy when the sun shall rise in the 
West, a cold wind shall blow from Syria, and they shall be 
destroyed. The note of universal conquest is not dominant 
among them. 

Islam has its zealous and fanatical propagandists. The 
University of eleven thousand young students at Cairo is 
witness of the fact that it is not dead. Its conquest in 
Africa will continue until Christianity overtakes it. Its 
mission in opposing image worship in lapsed churches may 
not yet be ended. 

Judaism made way among pagans for monotheism. Islam 
may be the modern Judaism, the forerunner which is to 
destroy fetishism ; lift servile races gradually to high alti- 
tudes, and lead men to worship one God who cannot abide 
images or idols. 

Islam is a desperately stubborn religion as against Chris- 
tianity. It despises the faith it conquered and ruled for a 
millennium in the Levant. It has punished apostates with 
death. We are compelled to confess comparative failure in 
missions among them so far. Gen. Lew Wallace says that 
no Mohammedan has become a true Christian. He must be 
mistaken. There are some already. Saxon Christianity is 
lifting itself conspicuously above not only Oriental Chris- 
tianity, but above Mohammedanism itself. They are learn- 
ing what justice, education, truth, womanhood and a vital 
Christianity are. Since 1856 the power of the sword has 
been lost. Islam’s right arm is broken. Since 1878 Asiatic 
Turkey has been under protection of Great Britain, who 
holds Gibraltar, Egypt and India, surrounds the Moslem and 
rules more Mohammedans than the Sultan and Shah to- 
gether. 

The Koran cannot be translated. It never can become a 
universal Bible. But our Bible has been put into the purest 
Arabic and is therefore accessible to all Mohammedans. 
They are learning to prize it. Some day the sons of Ishmael 
will sheathe their scimitars and say: ‘‘ There is no God but 
God, and Jesus the Christ is His incarnate Son.”’ 
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IV. 

Buddhism is popularly supposed to outnumber Christianity 
with some five hundred million adherents, but more careful 
estimates put it less, say at three hundred and twenty millions. 
Max Miiller credits them with less than one hundred millions. 
Strictly speaking, only*the monks are Buddhists, and the 
millions who cast flowers on their shrines may be Shintoists, 
Confucianists, Taoists, or may embrace other faiths. Many 
of these, however, are ethical systems or political safeguards 
rather than real religions. Buddhism is the dominant relig- 
ion of eastern Asia, as Mohammedanism has been of west- 
ern Asia. Yet it is losing ground. 

Japan welcomed the Roman type of Christianity in the 
time of its great revival, after the Reformation. But its spirit 
was political rat’.er than spiritual. When Taiko Sama asked 
Philip II. how he came to possess half of the world, the 
Spaniard answered : ‘‘I send priests to win the people, then 
I send troops to join the native Christians, and conquest is 
easy.’’ He was too selfish and too frank. Christianity which 
took the sword perished by the sword, and betrayed Christ 
again. 

In 1637 A. D. this proclamation was therefore nailed at 
every prominent concourse: ‘‘So long as the Sun shall warm 
the earth, let no Christian be so bold as to come to Japan ; and 
let all know that the King of Spain himself, or the Christian’s 
God, or the great God of all, if he shall violate this com- 
mand, shall pay for it with his head.’’ 

But in 1853 A. D. Commodore Perry opened his Bible on 
the capstan of his vessel, and opened Japan without a cannon 
shot. In 1873 A. D. they adopted the Christian calendar ; in 
1874, the Christian Sabbath; in 1890 A. D. constitutional 
government, with Christian statesmen in some of the most im- 
portant seats. The chief need now is to allay the prejudice 
against foreigners ; give them the right of jurisdiction over 
Europeans who live in Japan; give them tariff autonomy 
where now they are forbidden to levy import duties above 
five per cent ; and organize a united church of Christ in Japan 
which shall ignore our sectarian divisions. 
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China includes from one-fifth to one-fourth the population 
of the globe, four hundred and five millions, to two hundred 
and eighty-two millions. It has the vastest compact govern- 
ment, five and a half millions square miles densely settled. 
It dates from the days of Moses witha civilization that was 
incredibly advanced, while our ancestors were painted savages. 
It kept abreast of Europe in material development until this 
century. It invented the mariner’s compass, movable types, 
gunpowder. It established great universities and promoted 
learning. In its porcelains and silks it led the nations. 

It is the oldest, steadiest and most historic people, vying 
with the Jews for antiquity and with the Saxons for visible 
extent and numbers, combining the glory of both in one. It 
is the’ walled empire which excludes others. It will be slow 
to yield to Occidental influences. It will be the last great 
country to be Christianized. The siege will be measured by 
generations if not by centuries. China is a tortoise. Some- 
times it seems to be a crab, but it moves with a might that is 
as majestic as it is deliberate. 

Her religion is political. It is based on the fifth command- 
ment of Moses. It is the patriarchal cultus which reveres 
superiors. It makes ancestors demigods, and emperors the 
sons of Heaven. It builds the Kingdom here on earth. It 
makes the state sacred, and history is its great inspiration. 
It has a lesson to teach, not to Christianity but to the irrever- 
ent West. The Golden Rule and ‘‘ Reciprocity ’’ are its best 
words. 

It has prejudices against our faith. It cannot forget the 
inquisition, which the Roman branch of Christianity set up, 
nor the political intrigue which it covered in the sixteenth 
century. Neither can China trust the Russian Christian, who 
is crowding to her northern boundaries, and who is building 
railways to mobilize armies on her frontier. We are quick 
to see the faults of our older sisters, but Protestant and 
Saxon Christianity has a more damnable stain than the In- 
quisition upon her skirts. 

Tao Kuang, the Chinese Emperor, forbade the use of opium 
among his people. He made the traffic a capital offence in 
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1858 A. D. He destroyed twenty million dollars of the deadly 
drug belonging to England, as our fathers destroyed their tea 
in Boston harbor. Atthe cannon’s mouth, England and Amer- 
ica forced open their gates. The mother country monopolizes 
the purchase of opium in India, buying it at three and one- 
half shillings and selling it at eleven. It gets, not thirty 
pieces of silver, but thirty million dollars for revenue by its 
covenant with hell. 

But if America rise to rebuke her mother, and show the 
so-called heathen a purer religion, they charge us with punic 
faith, with flagrant and useless falsehoods, which promise 
Chinese subjects the rights accorded to those of the most 
favored nations, and then abandon the gentle John to the 
hoodlums and mob. It is time that judgment should begin 
with the house of God; that Protestants should cease to so 
magnify the sins of Jesuits as to conceal their own. 

Yet, notwithstanding all obstacles from nominal Christians 
who are antichrists, Jesus has begun to take real possession 
of points in the vast city called China. In 1807 A. D. Robert 
Morrison, the lastmaker, began to wear a cue in Canton. In 
1814 he baptized his first convert and translated the New Tes- 
tament. In 1833 A. D. S. Wells Williams opened a printing 
press at Shanghai, which has seven hundred publications on 
its catalogue, and issues forty-five million pages a year. In 
1834 A. D. Dr. Parker, the medical missionary, ‘‘ opened 
China at the point of his lancet.’’ Now Rev. Dr. W. P. 
Martin is president of the Imperial University. The Premier, 
Li Hung Chang, was ranked by General Grant with Bismarck 
and Gladstone. He is supposed to be not unfavorable to 
Christianity as the State religion. 


V. 

God has been preparing southern Asia for the gospel. In 
the sixth century before Christ, Zoroastrianism was revived, 
while Confucius and Buddha were contemporaries. The hill 
tribes had been idolaters of the lowest character, given to 


devil worship and human sacrifices. 
Brahmans came in with the pride of conquerors and kept 
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their blood pure from admixture with the enslaved black 
races by means of caste which became a curse. They ranked 
men as soldiers, artisans, slaves, with priests as gods at the 
head. In the reaction from idolatry the philosophers fell 
into pantheism. The monotheism of the earlier Vedas gave 
way now to polytheism, agnosticism, atheism, materialism, or 
other errors. 

Buddha came to break the bonds of the slave who accepted 
his religion. He mitigated the rigor of an awful despotism. 
As all rivers ran into a single sea and became one, so all 
castes and anti-castes became one in the Buddha. In three - 
hundred languages, by five hundred millions or less his name 
is honored. ‘The power of his history, the pathetic story of 
his vigils and penance, his surrender of the throne, his aban- 
donment of his family, his great renunciation, his gentle, up- 
right, temperate career, his wise and virtuous sermons, his 
missionary impulses, make his life at some points like that of 
our saints. 

Hinduism followed in historical development. It could 
not go without a deity. The brotherhood of man, however 
beautiful for a poem, could not meet the need for the father- 
hood of God. Brahm survived as the formless All, while the 
emanations of Vishnu and Siva were enough to suggest in 
some slight adumbration the doctrine of a trinity. 

Mohammedanism followed as an iconoclast, to break the 
idols and challenge the polytheistic extravagances that Hin- 
duism developed with its three hundred and thirty-three mil- 
lion gods and goddesses. 

The Sikhs attempted to combine the Mohammedan and 
Hindu faiths on the basis of one God and no infallible books. 
That eclecticism failed as all others will. It could not avoid 
the old pantheism because it had no personality upon which 
to fix and center faith. It failed to seize India, but it did 
rescue it from the great Mogul and throw the empire under 
Christian influences. 

Royalty has never blazed with such splendors as on the 
throne of Mohammedan emperors at Delhi. Two great pea- 
cocks with expanded tails flashed through precious stones 
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worth thirty million dollars. The Kohinoor constituted part 
of one eye in one of their birds of Paradise. When the great 
Mogul surrendered he hid this mountain of light in his 
turban, but a woman betrayed the secret. Turbans were 
exchanged as an evidence of good faith and Islam lost the 
most famous stone of history to Nadir Shah. The Sikhs kept 
it for a century, and then it passed on to the crown of a Chris- 
tian queen. It is a history which is also prophecy. 


VI. 


In India, Christianity has its most difficult problems to face. 
Its philosophy is profound, beyond the understanding of the 
ordinary Occidental mind. In some respects it may prove 
more than a match for some of our weaker logicians. In 
certain features it has a great fascination and power over 
poetic and contemplative souls. 

The Indian mind takes naturally to evolution and monism. 
It does not believe in a creator. Everything is an emanation 
or manifestation of the Brahm. Inasmuch as evolutionary 
philosophy seems to have captured many of our universities, 
overturned our theologies and theodicies, our metaphysics and 
histories, what wonder that it has taken India by storm! If 
here, where monotheism, miracles and a transcendent God- 
hood have undisputed possession, rationalism is threatening 
to sweep things before it, what shall be the safeguard of a 
century where our ancestral convictions have no footing in the 
native mind? Here, it is scholars who are agnostic through 
the influence of evolution; there, all classes. Here, such 
views are new; there, they are buttressed like the rock of 
ages. 

India will doubtless emphasize the immanence of God more 
than we have hitherto done. It will be well if the fears of 
Keshub Chunder Sen are not realized, and India shall not fall 
out of the ‘‘hell of heathenism into the deeper hell of infi- 
delity.’’ Secular education there is destructive, and gives no 
materials for construction. Out of six hundred journals, all 
but six are skeptical. 

Karma is the real deity of eastern Asia. The law of cause 
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and effect populates all their pantheons. It evolves gods out 
of men. It accounts for the misery of the present life by 
charging it to the ignorance of a former one. It will punish 
or reward men by an unending series of rebirths from the 
lowest animals up to Brahm. Law is Asia’s God. Subject- 
ive knowledge is the way to Nirvana and peace. 

It extinguishes desire in order to extinguish suffering. 
Annihilation of personal existence by absorption in the uni- 
versal is its dream. Buddha said, ‘‘ Without cause and 
unknown is the life of man in the world.’’ Rhys David 
declares that, ‘‘ Utter death, with no new life to follow, is, 
then, a result of but it is not Nirvana.’’ The Light of Asia 
extinguishes itself. 


VII. 

Buddhism and its allied faiths cannot stand up against 
Christ, whatever philosophy may say. Asia needs Him for 
the sake of a supreme personality. It is impossible to com- 
prehend God, but the absolute is too intangible, vague and 
unrelated to focalize thought, to command obedience, to in- 


spire affection, to illustrate righteousness and holiness. No 
man can know the Father but by the Son. The incarnation 
is essential to a pure and vigorous religion. Otherwise, God 
is apt to be an illusion or an image. India will vibrate be- 
tween pantheism and the idolatry of polytheism until Jesus 
Christ is seen to be the express image of a holy God. 

Lacking the sense of personality, the Asiatic phihosophy 
makes little of character. It knows no such word as sin, 
except it be considered as ignorance. It ignores and stifles 
conscience. It has no thorough conception of right and 
wrong, no deep conviction of responsibility. It has no free 
will to our fashion of thinking. Buddhism is brain; as 
Islam is will. It has not character as has Christianity. 
Righteousness is not the supremest thing. Ought is an 
empty word. The abysses of fault are shallow. The heights 
of holiness are foothills. The length of individual existence 
isafurlong. Hence, there is no felt need of a Mediator, who 
shall be Ideal, Lover, Atoning Fellow Sufferer, Advocate, 
Saviour. 
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It is difficult to forecast the angle of departure which the 
resultant of Christian and Indian thought will ultimately 
assume. Inasmuch asthe Hindu element has now an over- 
whelming predominance, quantitatively, it is inevitable that 
the divergence should be great at first. 

The Brahmo-Somaj and kindred reforms of the native faiths 
have been viewed with suspicion by many because they hesi- 
tate to accept the divinity of Christ, or they reject it. But 
when we consider how much is involved in accepting mono- 
theism, the Bible as a holy book, the Sabbath as a holy day, 
Christian worship as a model, Christian morals as a standard, 
the movement ought to have welcome. The Christology of 
James, the brother of our Lord, seems to us deficient. But 
the transition state is of necessity imperfect. 

Keshub Chunder Sen laid off his Brahmanic thread and 
helped reform the marriage law, though he yielded to the old 
despotism when his own daughter was wanted by a prince. 
Mozoomdar says of his mission: ‘‘ You cannot fail to per- 
ceive that the great motive underlying the manifold utter- 
ances of Keshub Chunder Sen was to prepare his land and 
nation forthe reception of the Son of God.’’ A Bengalee 
Brahman, in his organ called ‘‘ The Harmony,’’ recently said: 
‘“We mean to preach the reconciliation of all religion in 
Christ, whom we believe to be perfectly divine, and perfectly 
human.’’ Zhe Christo Somaj, of Calcutta, requires the nam- 
ing of Christ, the Apostle’s creed, and a consistent Christian 
life. It will grow as other national churches have grown, 
along the lines of its own genius, environments and _his- 
tory. It is significant that Protestant missions have had 
their great success in the vicinage where the Christian faith 
was long ago introduced by Roman Catholics. They pre- 
pared the way. 

The Indian members of the Parliament of Religions may 
not adequately represent their faiths. They certainly did 
not lack courage, since they rebuked Christianity for its 
sins with a sublime and unflinching audacity like that 
of Elijah on Carmel. But even they distinguished the 
true and pure from the nominal and counterfeit religion 
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of Christ. They had their objections to our practice; 
to our philosophy; to our theology; to our social customs ; 
but not to our Christ. Not one of them, so far as I have 
noticed, ventured so much as to hope that their faith would 
prevail over Christianity, unless it was Mohammed Webb, 
whose attempted defense of polygamy was hooted. It was 
an extremely significant omission. 

They are clearly seeking to make terms for an honorable 
capitulation to Christianity. The far-sighted ones among 
them recognize the inevitable. Some are stimulated by it 
to fanatical effort; some are enraged; some are perplexed 
and adrift; some seek to hold fast to as much of the 
old as possible, and to accept as little of the new Chris- 
tianity as possible. But ‘‘ Assimilation, Not Destruction,”’ 
is the banner which Swami Vivekananda flings over their 
wall on the white flag. John Stuart Mill is not a partial 
friend of Christianity. He says of Buddha and Jesus: 
‘Whatever is excellent in either may be brought within 
the sayings of Christ.’’ That means ultimate victory for 
the best. Says Dharmapala: ‘‘If you are serious, unselfish 
and altruistic, this program will be carried out, and the twen- 
tieth century will see the teachings of the meek and lowly 
Jesus accomplished.”’ 

There are inequalities enough remaining in Christendom, 
but we have no Mogul sitting on a thirty million dollar 
throne, while laborers are toiling for three cents a day. No 
wonder that when Dr. Boughton healed the Mogul’s daugh- 
ter, and for his fee gained permission that England should 
trade with India, forts followed factories, and a handful of 
soldiers came to supremacy. 

English Christians told ‘‘ the cobbler’’ to sit down, but he 
would not. Calcutta shut her gates against him. Soon she 
called Carey to her University at five hundred dollars a 
month. He lived on less than a tithe of a tenth of that 
sum and gave the Bible to India. 

Dr. Duff went with Scotch grit, determined to put the 
Bible and the English language into Indian Universities 
when even the missionaries opposed him. He began with 
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five students; before the end of the week he had three 
hundred. 

Miss Beidley cured the Maharani, carried her locket to 
Queen Victoria and brought hospitals and female physicians 
within the reach of the zenanas. Is it any wonder that 
such missionaries, when they go in the spirit of Christ, 
conquer? 

Christ will draw all men to Him. When the antichrists 
of Christendom are cast into bottomless pits; when the 
liquor traffic, the opium traffic, the slave trade are abolished ; 
when sailors and poets shall cease to carry leprosy through 
open ports; when wars, civil and schismatic, shall cease ; 
when their blood is washed from our skirts ; when we keep 
faith and treaties; when unjust trade laws shall be made 
just ; when extra territorial jurisdiction is not claimed too 
long; when the rights of Occidentals are magnanimously 
conceded ; when hypocrites and vipers are unfrocked ; when 
Christians have infinite patience, candor, sympathy and love, 
wedded to zeal and high ideals; when Brahman gods aban- 
don their egolatry ; when prejudice melts; when ignorance 
passes ; when imperfections yield ; when the monkey temples 
of Benares become menageries ; when the black holes of Cal- 
cutta are filled; when the cholera wells of Mecca are 
cleansed ; when African diamonds are washed from the clay ; 
when before the opened eyes of the world the true Christ is 
lifted up, He will draw all men to Him. 

‘‘In that day the four and twenty elders shall fall upon 
their faces and worship God, saying, We give thee thanks, 
O Lord God Almighty! which art, and wast, and art to 
come ; because thou hast taken unto thee thy great power, 
and hast reigned.’’ 

Joun B. DONALDSON. 

Office of the North and West, Minneapolis, Minn. 





PRINCIPLES OF THE COVENANTERS. 


From the swearing of the Covenants, National and Solemn 
League, in the seventeenth century, the Covenanters have 
stood as witnesses for the crown rights and royal preroga- 
tives of the Lord Jesus Christ. The Mediatorial Dominion of 
Christ is the key to their faith and practice. They hold that 
His dominion is twofold, absolute and official. As God, He 
always possessed unlimited power. That power is inherent, 
necessary and underived. It cannot be increased, diminished 
or nullified. But as God-man, His authority is official and 
delegated. In the economy of redemption the Father sits as 
the representative of the Triune God. Heis Sovereign. His 
sovereignty is not an attribute of his nature, but a preroga- 
tive of His Person. It is universal, absolute and immutable. 
He appoints, commands, requires, supports, accepts and re- 
wards. The Son voluntarily became the official subordinate 
of the Father. He is the ‘‘ righteous servant ’’ of Jehovah. 
As a reward for His sufferings and death the Father appointed 
Him universal Ruler. This official or delegated power is His 
Mediatorial Dominion. Regarding this the Covenanters main- 
tain : 

I. That He has been authoritatively invested with unlimited 
royal prerogatives. 

In the councils of eternity Christ was appointed king. ‘1 
was set up (appointed) from everlasting.’’ In the fulness of 
time His appointment was publicly acknowledged in the unc- 
tion of the Holy Spirit. ‘‘ God, thy God, hath anointed Thee 
with the oil of gladness above thy fellows.’? The authority 
with which He was thus invested made all His garments to 
‘‘smell of aloes and myrrh and cassia, out of the ivory pal- 
aces.’’ But it was in His ascension and coronation that His 
regal power was openly and formally recognized. Then ‘‘ he 
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sat down on the right hand of the Majesty on high,’’ ‘‘ far 
above all principality, and power, and might, and dominion, 
and every name that is named, not only in this world, but in 
that which is to come,’’ ‘‘a scepter of righteousness’’ was 
placed in His right hand, ‘‘a crown of pure gold” was set 
upon His brow, ‘‘thousand thousands ministered unto Him, 
ten thousand times ten thousand stood before Him.’’ His 
‘‘chariots were twenty thousand, even thousands of angels,’’ 
on His vesture and on His thigh a name was written: ‘‘ King 
of kings and Lord of lords,’’ and the whole universe was made 
to ring with the loud acclaim: ‘‘ Worthy is the Lamb.’’ All 
this is attested by unimpeachable witnesses. The Father 
deposeth: ‘‘ Yet have I set my king upon the holy hill of 
Zion.’’ The Son Himself testified: ‘‘ All power is given unto 
me in heaven and in earth.’’ The spirit of prophecy, which 
‘is the testimony of Jesus,’’ deposeth: ‘‘ There was given 
unto Him dominion, and glory, and a kingdom, that all people, 
nations, and languages should serve him.’’ The Apostles 
concur in this evidence : ‘‘ God hath highly exalted him, and 


given him a name which is above every name.’’ ‘‘ And every 
creature which is in heaven, and on earth, and under the 
earth, and such as are in the sea, and all that in them are,’’ 
are heard saying, ‘‘ blessing, and honor, and glory, and power, 
be unto him that sitteth upon the throne, and unto the Lamb 
for ever and ever.’’ What need we any further witness ? 
Such united, harmonious, and unequivocal testimony sets the 
matter forever at rest. 

Il. That His Dominion its spiritual. 

The question is frequently asked : Is Christ a civil Ruler? 
We answer, no. ‘‘My kingdom is not of this world.’’ It 
is not an earthly and temporal, but a spiritual and eternal 
kingdom. It is spiritual in its origin, ‘‘the kingdom of 
heaven’’; in its laws, ‘‘the law is spiritual;’’ in its mem- 
bers, ‘‘ ye are not of this world’’; and in its ends, ‘‘the 
Kingdom of God is not meat and drink, but righteousness 
and peace and joy in the Holy Ghost.’’ Its administration 
is spiritual, ‘‘ not by might nor by power, but by my Spirit, 
saith the Lord.’’ Its officers are spiritual, for they are 
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clothed, not with magistratical, but ministerial authority. 
They bear not the ‘‘sword,’’ but ‘‘the keys of the kingdom 
of heaven.’’ Its army is spiritual, ‘‘ good soldiers of the 
cross of Christ.’’ Its weapons of warfare, offensive and de- 
fensive, are spiritual; the Bible, the sharp two-edged sword, 
which proceedeth out of His mouth, who is Alpha and 
Omega, the arrows of the King which pierce the hearts of 
His enemies ; the cross, ‘‘the power of God and the wisdom 
of God,’’ and the immaculate life of Him whose meat and 
whose drink it was ‘‘to do the will of him that sent him.’’ 
‘‘The weapons of our warfare are not carnal, but mighty 
through God to the pulling down of strongholds.’’ And its 
sphere is the heart and conscience, ‘‘the kingdom of God 
is within you.”’ 

But we are not to suppose from all this that the dominion 
of the reigning Mediator is limited to His covenant people. 
His kingdom is in the world, though not of it, and is capa- 
ble of being affected favorably or unfavorably by earthly and 
temporal powers ; therefore He has been made ‘‘ head over 
all things to his church.’’ But this universal dominion is 
spiritual. Weread in the gospels that ‘‘the Spirit was not 
yet given because Jesus was not yet glorified,’ that is, the 
full measure of the Spirit’s presence and power. After His 
ascension, Peter said: ‘‘He was put to death in the flesh, 
but quickened by the Spirit ; by which he went and preached 
to the spirits in prison.’’ This is a dark saying. It seems 
to mean that Christ was put to a violent death, and as a 
reward He received the resources and energy of the Holy 
Spirit. He was made a quickening Spirit, having life in 
Himself, and giving life to whom He would. Now, the 
operations of the spirit are twofold, common and gracious. 
The latter are limited to His covenant people in their regen- 
eration, sanctification and glorification. The former are 
co-extensive with the universe. The Spirit brooded upon the 
face of the deep, bringing the cosmos out of the chaos. He 
beautified this world and garnished the heavens. He set 
bounds to the seas and established fruitful seasons. He 
created and sustains animal and vegetable life. He breathed 
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into man’s nostrils the breath of life and he became a living 
soul. He gives man wisdom and teaches knowledge. He 
gave Bazalliel wisdom and understanding to devise all man- 
ner of cunning work in gold and silver and brass, for the 
tabernacle. He gave Solomon wisdom to build the temple 
and rule the Israel of God. The genius of the poet, the 
prescience of the statesman, the profound thoughts of the 
philosopher, the investigations of the scientist, the broad 
views of the historian, the courage and skill of the general, 
are all due to the Spirit. The Spirit leads men to discover 
earth's treasures of gold and silver and iron and coal and oil 
and gas. He guided the human mind in making the mari- 
ner’s compass, the steam engine, the ship, railroad, telegraph 
and telephone. The domestic, social, political and national 
order of the world are due to the Spirit. The Spirit sends 
snow and frost and rain and fruitful seasons. The Spirit 
withdraws and the volcano bursts out, the earth quakes, the 
rocks rend, and the foundations of the social order are shaken. 
The Spirit withdraws His purifying presence and the air 
breeds pestilence and the plague rages. The Spirit with- 
holds His restraining power, and the storm and tornado, the 
cyclone and blizzard destroy life and property. The Spirit 
ceases to strive with ungodly nations and the dogs of war are 
let loose. The Spirit withdraws His vivifying power, and 
the earth yields no crops and famine stalks abroad. The 
Spirit guides the course of history. The hearts of kings are 
in His power. The revolutions of the Chaldean, Medo-Per- 
sians and Grecian Empires, which culminated in the Roman 
Pagan Empire, were directed by Him. He brought the bar- 
barian hordes from the North to destroy Rome Pagan. He 
broke’the night of the ‘‘ dark ages’’ with the crusades. He 
caused the light to dawn upon Europe in the first Refor- 
mation. He brought the Pilgrim Fathers to America and 
directed them in setting up the Republic. He destroyed 
slavery in His wrathful breathings. He prepares the way 
for the missionaries. ‘‘’The King’s heart is in His hand and 
He turns it as the rivers of waters are turned.’’ Everything 
good and holy and pure in the world is due to the Spirit 
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Everything evil in the world is due to the withdrawal of the 
Spirit temporarily, leaving the forces of evil and punitive 
justice to work out their legitimate results. ‘‘ The Spirit 
will not always strive with men.’’ Let Him withdraw abso- 
lutely and finally and this world would become a pandemo- 
nium. Let His perfect work and power appear, and this 
world would be a paradise. 

But all these operations of the Spirit are subject to the 
mediatorial authority of Christ, and through and by them 
He exercises His universal dominion. The wheels in Eze- 
kiel’s vision were moved by the Spirit, but their movements 
were subject to one like unto the Son of Man who occupied 
the throne above them. On Pentecost, Peter said: ‘* There- 
fore being by the right hand of God exalted, and having 
received of the Father the promised Spirit, he hath shed forth 
this which ye now see and hear.’’ ‘The Spirit’s gracious work 
within the church, and His providential operations without 
are under Christ’s hand. He is a spiritual King. ‘There- 
fore He should be enthroned everywhere. We should recog- 
nize Him as King in our hearts, our homes, our schools, our 
markets, our counting-rooms, our exchanges, our corporations, 
our city councils, our legislatures, our congress, our courts 
and the Presidential chair. He is King of our states and 
governors, of our nation and general government, of the gov- 
erning body and every voter. He should be acknowledged 
as King in every thanksgiving proclamation of governors and 
president. He should be recognized as King in the messages 
of governors and president. He should be acknowledged as 
King in every state Constitution, and in the United States 
constitution. This nation should enter into covenant with 
Him, and swear allegiance to Him as her King, and bind her- 
self to obey Him. ‘‘ Honor the King.”’ 

III. That church and state are mutually separate, independ- 
ent divine institutions, each subject in its sphere to the reigning 
King. 

Church and state should not be united. They cannot be 
divorced and absolutely separated. They exist in friendly co- 
operation, under Messiah the Prince. ‘Their spheres are sep- 
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arate and independent, their Lawgiver and King is One. The 
state deals with external conduct. Its province is to prevent 
the violations of law and encourage obedience. ‘‘Rulers are 
a terror to evil-doers, and a praise to them that do well.” 
The church’s sphere is the conscience and the heart. She 
deals with matters of belief. The moral law is both a civil 
code and a spiritual rule of life. In the former sense the state 
is its keeper; in the latter, the church. It is the state’s duty 
to supptess open idolatry, whether it be in the Endowment 
house of the Mormons, the Joss houses of the Chinamen, or 
the Roman.Catholic cathedrals. It is the church’s privilege 
to enforce the worship of the true God within her pale. It 
belongs to the state to punish blasphemy, to the church to 
sanctify God’s holy name. It belongs tothe state to prohibit 
public Sabbath desecration on the part of the individual, cor- 
poration, municipality, commonwealth or general government; 
it is obligatory upon the church to consecrate the day to God. 
The state must crush polygamy, and banish speedy and easy 
divorce, and prohibit the social evil. The church teaches 
husbands to love their wives. and wives to obey their hus- 
bands. The state punishes the external act of covetousness; 
the church strikes it down in the heart with the sword of the 
Spirit. Church and state have each their duties to perform 
under Christ. 

IV. That nations, as moral beings, are responsible te Christ 
for their character and conduct. 

A nation is a moral personality. It has a unity and 
continuity running through the generations. It has a char- 
acter for good or evil. It is capable of rights and obligations. 
It contracts debts and may not repudiate. We speak of 
national virtue, national faith, national honor. Even the 
Romans could stigmatize the Carthagenians with the stinging 
epithet, ‘‘Punic faith.’’ And the embittered poet could 
speak in loathing terms of ‘‘ perfidious Albion’?! What is 
more common in the Scriptures than ‘‘ ungodly nation,’ 
“wicked nation,’’ ‘‘ hypocritical nation,’’ and ‘‘ godly na- 
tion,’ ‘‘ righteous nation,”’ ‘‘holy nation’’! The great En- 
glish poet and statesman said: ‘‘ A nation ought to be one 
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huge Christian personage, one mighty growth and stature of 
an honest man, as big and compact in virtue as in body.’’ A 
nation commits sin, repents at the call of the ambassador of 
the King of kings, and is forgiven, as in the case of Nineveh. 
But God cannot forgive sins, except through the mediation of 
Christ. Christ is therefore the Mediator between God and 
rebellious nations. The nation, just as the individual, must 
approach God through Jesus Christ. The nation that has 
not the Son has not the Father. In the hour of our nation’s 
trial, in 1863, the Senate of the United States honored Christ 
officially. That body asked President Lincoln to appoint a 
day for national confession of sin against God, ‘‘encour- 
aged,’’ as they expressed it, ‘‘in this day of trouble by the 
assurances of His word to seek Him for succor according to 
His appointed way, through Jesus Christ.’’ If the nation 
must confess her sins, according to the appointed way through 
Jesus Christ, does it not follow that she must return thanks 
to Him for His bounties through the same Mediator? Why 
then have our Presidents uniformly omitted the name that is 
above every name from their Thanksgiving Proclamations ? 
National Deism is just as abominable in God’s sight as indi- 
vidual and as many times more so as there are individuals. 
The oath is an act of worship, a solemn appeal to God. But 
no one can appeal to God and be heard except through 
Christ. Every time the government administers the oath, 
an official act of worship througn Christ is performed. The 
nation stops the whole machinery of government on Sabbath 
day. That is an official act of homage to ‘‘ the Son of man’’ 
who ‘‘is Lord of the Sabbath day.’’ The nation in its sphere, 
as a corporate body, approaches the Father and serves Him 
through Jesus Christ, just as the Church in her sphere, and 
in her corporate capacity, approaches and serves Him through 
Jesus Christ, her Head and Husband. The nation, in obey- 
ing the law of Christ, receives His Spirit as her life. 

V. That the friends of Christ, as an act of loyalty to their 
king, should separate by political dissent, from an immorally 
constituted civil government. 

Civil government, like the solar system, is a natural insti- 
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tution. But both have been put under Christ. The only 
difference is, the sun, moon and stars bow to our New Testa- 
ment Joseph, while the governments of earth either ignore or 
repudiate His authority. Ours is a Christian nation. This 
country was settled by Christian men, with Christian ends in 
view. Our laws, institutions and usages are, and have been 
Christian. The people are not Pagans or Mohammedans, 
but Christians. The nation never has, and we trust never 
will formally reject Christ, as did the Jewish nation. But, 
strange to say, in 1789, this nation adopted as her supreme 
law a constitution that does not recognize Christ’s authority 
and law. This came partly from a desire to avoid the evils 
of the Establishments of Europe, and partly from the French 
infidelity that dominated the convention that framed the 
instrument. But in adopting it this nation imbibed the 
secular principle that will prove fatal to her life if not re- 
moved, and made herself obnoxious to the judgments of 
God by dishonoring the King of kings. On this account 
Covenanters refused to accept authority under the constitu- 
tion in the political body, and entered their political dissent 
against the daring sin. They refused to vote or hold office in 
the governing body. 

1. Because the Constitution of the United States does not 
recognize Christ's authority and law. 

The Constitution is the nation’s letter of instruction to its 
government, directing how its will shall be carried out. That 
‘‘ letter of instruction ’’ should reflect the moral character and 
purposes of the nation. The Constitution is ‘‘ the translation 
into legal language of the forces of the nation.’’ And as it 
calls into exercise the great powers with which God has 
clothed the nation, it should recognize the sovereignty of Him 
who is the source of all authority and power. The constitu- 
tion is the nation’s declaration of principles, and so should 
contain a clear, distinct and explicit recognition of Christ the 
King, and the nation’s pledge to serve and obey Him. The 
constitution is the sailing chart of the ship of state, which is 
fixed and settled for all circumstances of wind and weather, 
and the position of ‘‘the bright and morning star’’ should be 
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clearly marked. The Constitution is the supreme law of the 
land, and as ‘‘any law that contravenes the law of God is no 
law at all,’’ it should fully acknowledge the supremacy of 
Christ’s law. These things the constitution does not do. It 
is silent as the grave respecting the authority and law of the 
King of kings. On this account we cannot swear to support it. 
We may not, we must not strike hands with a political cove- 
nant which openly and avowedly refuses to acknowledge the 
authority and law of ‘‘ the Prince of the kings of the earth.’’ 

2. Because the Constitution contains provisions that are con- 
trary to the law of Christ. 

It provides that the President, when inaugurated, ‘‘shall 
swear or affirm.’’ Every President, after George Washington 
and before R. B. Hayes, took the Presidential oath without 
an appeal to God. President Lincoln was asked, before his 
inauguration each time, to respect the conscience of the 
Christian people by taking the oath in the name of God, but 
he refused to accede. Now the Bible form is explicit : ‘‘Thou 
shalt fear the Lord and swear by his name.’’ ‘The framers of 
our Constitution took this Bible oath and cut off the name of 
God and introduced the mutilated law into the instrument. 
The man who swears to support that Constitution, swears to 
accept that form which is wanting in the very essence of the 
oath—an appeal to God. 

It is also provided that ‘‘no religious test shall ever be 
required as a qualification for office or trust.’’ The purpose 
of this clause cannot be mistaken. Justice Strong, in his 
commentaries on the Constitution, describes that instrument 
as ‘‘a compact according to which the Christian, Jew, Mo- 
hammedan and infidel, all sit down in common at the tables 
of our national councils.’’ The Bible rule is: ‘‘ Choose out 
from among you able men, such as fear God; men of 
truth, hating covetousness, and place such to be rulers over 
you.’’ Here a distinct class of men are designated as eligible 
to office: they must have a talent for politics, must be loyal 
to God, and must be good, upright and true. But this pro- 
vision in the Constitution sets aside the divine standard, and 
adopts another which admits the enemies of God. Those 
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who swear to support the Constitution, swear that they will 
ignore the divine law, and adopt a human rule which is pos- 
itively at variance with it. This we cannot do. It is like- 
wise provided that ‘‘this Constitution and all the laws made 
in pursuance thereof shall be the supreme law of the land.’’ 
In 1810 Congress enacted that the United States mail should 
be carried on Sabbath. To this day that national breach of 
the fourth commandment continues. The United States 
Government collects $95,000,000 revenue on whisky every 
year, and the laws are made in pursuance of the Constitution. 
Our national Constitution is a compact of political atheism 
and cannot be subscribed to without sin. 

3. Because political dissent alone will free us from complicity 
in these national sins. 

If a member of the Unitarian church becomes convinced 
that their creed is wrong and unscriptural, he must separate 
from the body in order to be true to his convictions. If a 
member of the Masonic lodge becomes convinced that the 
constitution of the body is immoral, he must come out if he 
would be loyal to conscience and truth. Soa member of the 
political body, who is persuaded that the constitution dis- 
honors Christ and tramples upon His law, must separate from 
it. The members of the Prohibition party for conscience sake 
separated from the Republican and Democratic parties, and 
refused to vote either ticket, because they could not accept 
the platform of one or other of the old parties. If they must 
separate from the parties because the platform is wrong 
should not Covenanters separate from the political body when 
the Constitution is immoral? ‘‘ Come out from among them 
and be ye separate and touch not the unclean thing.’’ 

4. Because political dissent is the most powerful remedy for 
these evils. 

It makes the sins of the political body public and odious, 
and that creates a public sentiment against them. The 
apostles and early Christians made idolatry odious by sepa- 
ration from it, and Paganism went down, and Christianity 
ascended the throne of the Caesars. The Reformers in the 
sixteenth century made Roman Catholicism odious by separa- 
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tion and the hierarchy was checked in its career and Protest- 
antism started on its world-wide mission. ‘The Covenanters 
of Scotland by separation made the Prelatic Establishment 
odious, and secured the Revolution of 1688, which gave civil 
and religious liberty to the British Isles. Wendell Phillips, 
the Garrisonians, and the Covenanters made slavery odious by 
separation from the government that supported that sum of all 
villainies. And to-day the Covenanters are making Political 
Atheism odious by separation from the political body whose 
constitution embodies it. We do not take this position from 
indifference. ‘The Covenanters are loyal and patriotic. They 
never had a slave-holder in their membership. They did not 
have a rebel in their communion during the late war. No 
class of citizens makes more sacrifices and does more work 
toward reforming this nation than the Covenanters. And it 
is because they love their nation that they are willing to stand 
alone, exposed to the darts of the enemy and the contempt of 
their friends. It is easy to float with the popularcurrent. We 
know how much labor is required to stem the current and row 
up the rapids. The reformer within the society may lop off an 
occasional branch, but the dissenter without strikes the tap- 
root of this deadly upas of political atheism. We are not 
afraid to be in the minority provided we are right. Lowell 
well said : 
‘* He’s a slave who worild not be 

In the right with two or three. 

He’s a slave who would not choose 

Hatred, slander and abuse, 


Rather than in silence shrink 
From the truth he needs must think.”’ 


Boston, Mass. J. M. Foster. 
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CRUDITY OF JAPANESE NEW THEOLOGY. 


It is now several years since the Japanese Christians, who 
have of late been spoken of as ‘‘ the leaders of religious thought 
in Japan,’’ set up the claim that it was their right and duty 
to think out and formulate a creed and a theology for them- 
selves. The missionaries of the American board have never 
antagonized this claim. Their assent to it has been ready 
and cordial. If any one should take the trouble to read over 
the printed letters and articles of the missionaries, and should 
call to mind their addresses when in America, it will be seen 
at once that as a mission we have been very fair and plain 
spoken on this subject, and have freely admitted both the 
right and the duty of the Japanese Christians to adopt and 
arrange in outline and detail a creed and a theology for them- 
selves. The same is true also of achurch polity. We still 
believe that it is the privilege of the Christians of every 
nation to do this work; and that it must in fact be done 
before Christianity can be said to have fully and firmly taken 
root in the land. 

The Japanese have at length thought out a theology. 
They have chosen the name by which to designate it. The 
term in the vernacular is Shin-shingaku. This in English 
becomes New Theology. The process of thinking out this 
system has occupied a number of years. The ‘‘leaders”’ 
have discussed the subject among themselves by conversa- 
tions. They have preached sermons, printed articles in the 
religious papers and magazines and have gradually reached 
the point where their views may now be said to have become 
crystallized and fairly settled. They have read Orthodox, 
Broad-church and Unitarian theological literature. They 
have consulted with a variety of religious teachers, including 
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Mrs. Humphry Ward, the authoress of ‘‘ Robert Elsmere.’’ 
They have without the least doubt done a great deal of hard 
thinking. 

A single illustration must suffice as a general indication of 
the path they have traveled. The Japan Mail, an English 
newspaper published in Yokohama, gives a monthly summary 
of the leading articles published in the various Japanese 
religious periodicals. In the issue of September 2, 1892, it 
has the following : 


Inthe Kirisuto Kyo Shimbun (Congregationalist) there is an inter- 
change of letters between a Mr. Takétomi, who criticises a passage in 
Mr. Yokoi’s recent article on ‘‘ The Religion of this Life,’? and Mr. 
Yokoi, who replies. The critic asks for an explanation of a passage in 
which Mr. Yokoi said that when Christ, at the beginning of His minis- 
try, came into Galilee, He preached of a future wor/d/y bliss, founding 
His hopes on this world’s future alone ; but when His opponents became 
powerful and danger threatened and He saw that a worldly kingdom 
was impossible, he placed His hope on another world, He was to come 
again with angels to establish His Kingdom. Now the critic is unwilling 
to regard Christ as a defeated coward, who abandoned His faith when its 
realization became impossible ; and he asks if this was Mr. Yokoi’s mean- 
ing. The latter skillfully avoids the trap. He begins by laying down the 
axiom that man’s being is constantly developing ; no person can always 
remain the same; night and day he changes. Some progress by listen- 
ing to teachers ; others by the study of great writers; still others by 
mastering nature’s varied lessons through their own intuitive genius. 
The first are of the lowest order; the last of the highest ; and to the 
last Christ belongs. He was constantly, as He tells us, learning from 
His Heavenly Father. It is thus that we see Him progressing from 
lower to higher truths. We must not make the mistake of ignoring 
His humanity and thinking only of His divinity. There was undoubt- 
edly some change of opinion on His part as to-the nature of the future 
Kingdom of happiness, and no doubt the change came after He realized 
that He must die without the visible realization of His hopes. 


’ 


The present theological position of these ‘‘ leaders ’’ is par- 
tially set forth by Mr. Yokoi in a paper he prepared for the 
World’s Parliament of Religions. His subject was the ques- 
tion:—What is Christianity? After several preliminary 
statements, the last of which was to the effect that any 
Christian Church which could not receive and fellowship 
Quakers and Unitarians as well as the usual orthodox be- 
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lievers must have something wrong about it, he shows first, 
that Christianity is the religion of its Founder. Having 
made this statement he quickly takes up the Apostle Paul as 
the exponent of Christianity, and after treating of him very 
freely for a while he asks the question: ‘‘ If then we are not 
to look on the Epistles of Paul as our authoritative guide 
in the study of Christianity, whither shall we turn?’’ His 
answer is: ‘‘ Unquestionably to the Gospels, especially to the 
Synoptics.’’ He says, however, that even these are incom- 
plete, inaccurate, contradictory and legendary as biographies ; 
yet that, on the whole, looked at from a proper distance, as 
at an old picture by some ancient master, the living features 
of Christ grow upon the vision, and finally stand out in 
amazing distinctness. 

These statements seem to indicate the views of Mr. Yokoi 
concerning the Divine inspiration of the writings of the New 
Testament, or their lack of it. 

Under the fourth head of the paper Mr. Yokoi, speaking of 
the death of Christ, uses the following language : 

‘‘The theologians commonly say that the death of Christ 
brought a new element into the religion of Jesus which could 
not have been revealed before, viz., the expiatory merit of 
that death; that all the teachings of Christ had been in a 
sense preparatory to the great expiatory act of His life ; that 
we must go to the teachings of the disciples if we would learn 
about the nature of Christian faith ; and that it was by the 
blood and sufferings of Christ on the cross that our redemp- 
tion was bought. We, however, are compelled to contest.this 
position. If we understand the cross and its significance 
rightly, we are unable to see in it any new teaching, but 
rather the most powerful expression of the old teaching of 
Jesus, viz., that to die to self and to live for others and for 
God, is to enter into eternal life; and Jesus by shedding His 
blood and dying on the cross gave to this great truth the most 
powerful expression. The important thing was not that He 
should suffer and die merely, for a great many besides have 
similarly suffered and died, but that He should suffer and die 
in faith and joy, blessing His crucifiers and hoping in God, 
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and thus teaching all ages to come that self-sacrifice and not 
selfishness was the true and normal way of life. This is what 
makes the cross of Christ such an important factor in Chris- 
tian faith.”’ 

After reading this paper I had an unexpected opportunity 
of a two hours frank and free conversation with its gifted 
author. Mr. Yokoi explained more fully his views concern- 
ing Christ, the Apostle Paul and Evangelical theology. 
While exalting Christ even to the extent of ‘‘ falling down 
before Him in full reverence of spirit’? he degrades Him by 
regarding Him as being nothing more than a superlatively 
excellent, wise and good man among fellowmen. The sacri- 
fice of Christ has nothing more to do with the forgiveness of 
sins than the effect it has on the sinner—who, after all, is not 
such a very blameworthy person—in awakening within him a 
spirit of admiration for Christ and a similar disposition and 
spirit to serve God and humanity even though a similar cruci- 
fixion should be the result. The Apostle Paul as a divinely 
inspired and authoritative interpreter of Christ and of all that 
relates to Him, Mr. Yokoi rules out of court. He holds that 
the apostle took the facts of Christianity as he understood 
them and used them in harmony with the conditions under 
which he did his work as Luther or as any other man of any 
other time or nation might do. In reply to the statement that 
the apostle evidently had a very different opinion of himself 
and of his relations to Christ and His work, Mr. Yokoi replied : 
‘‘But then he might have been mistaken.’’ It would seem 
that if Mr. Yokoi’s views of the New Testament are correct a 
thumb-nail edition will be quite large enough to set forth the 
divinely inspired parts for the instruction of the Japanese 
church of Christ. 

Another and hardly less eminent of these ‘‘ leaders’’ when 
asked by me if he held substantially the same views of Christ 
and of theology as Mr. Yokoi, replied that he did. While 
conversing with this gentleman on the sacrifice of Christ he 
said: ‘‘ Yes, I certainly regard the death of Christ on the 
cross as a sacrifice.’’ ‘‘Do you,’’ I then asked, ‘regard it 
as a necessary condition in order to the forgiveness of sin, or 
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do you regard it as similar to the sacrifice of John Huss who 
was burned at the stake because of his outspoken loyalty to 
the truth as he understood it?’’ ‘‘ Yes, just the same as 
John Huss,’’ were the exact words of his reply. Two ser- 
mons recently preached by this gentleman confirm the state- 
ments made during our conversation. The last of the two 
was on the subject—‘‘ Christ the Son of God.’’ The usual 
arguments from the miracles, the incarnation, the resurrection 
and the high moral and benevolent life were taken up in 
order, and by them Christ was shown to be a son of God. 
Under the head of the miracles wrought by Christ as evidence 
of His sonship, those wrought by Moses and the prophets 
were also given, and it was shown that they too by the same 
evidence were equally sons of God. Under the head of the 
incarnation as evidence of sonship, the birth of Isaac under 
the special power of God was given as evidence that Isaac 
also was a son of God. Other instances were given, and 
then the unusual way in which Buddha is said to have been 
born was given as evidence that he too as Christ was also a 
son of God. Under the head of the resurrection as evidence 
of sonship it was shown that Enoch and Elijah were also 
taken up to heaven and their sonship equally with that of 
Christ fully declared. Under the head of a high moral and 
benevolent life as evidence of sonship it was shown that all 
peacemakers, and all who do the will of God are also, as 
was Christ, sons of God. In the course of the address the 
Emperors of China and of Japan, and the learned sages were 
also shown to be sons of God. The preacher informed his 
hearers that they had probably been laboring under the im- 
pression that there is something very unusual, extraordinary 
and mysterious about the person of Christ, and that they had 
probably ceased to expect to understand all about it. He 
assured them, however, that it was all very simple and plain 
and could be easily apprehended and accepted by any one. 
While listening to this discourse I was reminded of the 
plan adopted by the Buddhists centuries ago to incorporate 
the Shinto deities into their system and thus Buddhize the 
entire nation. The Shinto divinities were set forth as man- 
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ifestations of ancient Buddhas or Bodhisatvas, and while 
highly exalted as to form, they were deeply degraded as to 
fact. Christ and His teachings may come to be exalted, de- 
graded and made nationally acceptable by a somewhat anal- 
ogous method. 

The President of the Doshisha College in Kyoto in a paper 
read at the Parliament of Religions, speaking for himself,— 
and it must be supposed for the other ‘‘ leaders’’ of Christian 
thought in Japan as well, said: ‘‘ They are liberal in the- 
ology. The Presbyterians are almost in a body on the side 
of Professors Briggs and Smith, and the American Board’s 
pastors and evangelists are advocating and preaching a the- 
ology perhaps more liberal than the Andover theology.”’ 
This statement would seem to indicate that President Kozaki 
is to be classed with those whose opinions have been already 
quoted or summarized. 


It is not my intention to discuss, classify or name any of 


the views set forth inthis article. I prefer to act merely as a 
reporter and leave all labor on those lines to my readers. It 
is certain, however, that these ‘‘ leaders’’ resent the name of 
Unitarian when it is applied to any or to all of their views. 
They seem to prefer the name ‘‘ New Theology.’’ It may be 
that their objection to the name Unitarian, or to any other 
‘‘foreign’’ title, lies in the supposition that the fact of their 
own thinking would be less fully appreciated if they should 
adopt any foreign name to express their views. The accept- 
ance of a foreign name might seem to them to be giving a 
tacit consent to the opinion that they had derived their ideas 
from outside sources rather than evolved them by their own 
mental processes. It may be, too, that the anti-foreign feel- 
ing in the country has something to do with their refusal to 
accept a ‘‘foreign’’ nomenclature. It may be, again, that 
they are not satisfied even with the liberal views of American 
or other Unitarians. One of these ‘‘leaders’’ is reported to 
have said that ‘‘not only is the theology of the American 
Board Mission too narrow, and too bigoted, but the theology 
of the Unitarians is also too narrow.’’ 

Perhaps it is only right to say in this connection that one 
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of these able men who was once a pastor in a Awmd-azchurch, 
and one of the ‘‘ leaders ’’ of Christian thought, advanced so 
far in his views that his church declined to receive his minis- 
terial services any longer. He is now an active worker and 
pnblic lecturer in the Liberal political party of the country. 

It is also only right to say that these ‘‘leaders’’ did not re- 
ceive their first Christian teaching from missionaries ‘of the 
American Board. Their first teacher, an American layman, 
would seem to have hada ‘vias against theology, if we may 
judge from letters he wrote to members of the Mission while 
these ‘‘ leaders’’ were youths under his instruction hundreds 
of miles away from where our missionaries were living. One 
of the gentlemen whose views I have summarized, said to me: 
‘“We were disgusted with the theology we were taught at 
the Doshisha.’’ If they had not had an already—albeit un- 
conscious—acquired bias it does not seem credible that they 
should have been so sorely disgusted as he says they were. 
It may not be out of place to say that the first religious 
teacher of these ‘‘leaders’’ is again in Japan and that he 
seems to have adopted Unitarian, or perhaps even broader 
sentiments. It certainly is only right and proper that I 
should say that I do not think that the majority of the pas- 
tors and evangelists connected with the Aw7z-az churches have 
as yet accepted the theological views of these ‘‘ leaders.”’ 

I have already indicated some of the sources from which 
this Japanese New Theology may have come. I must not 
omit to mention another which has been, perhaps, and un- 
consciously so, the most fruitful and influential of them all. 
These ‘‘leaders’’ are of the old-time Samurai class, and 
although the feudal system was abolished while they were 
mere boys, they had their earliest impressions and instructions 
under its auspices. The Chinese classics constituted the code 
of ethics and of religion of the Samurai. These military, 
two-sworded men as a class rather despised than otherwise 
the Buddhistic and all other religions. The Chinese classics 
were their Bible. Confucius and Mencius were their honored 
teachers. These teachers, although honored and highly es- 
teemed even to the extent of having public acts of reverence 
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given them, were never regarded as deities. Their teachings, 
however, came to have the force of commands. It is hardly 
to be expected that the first generation of men after the aboli- 
tion of the feudal system should be able to entirely free them- 
selves from the influence of hereditary ideas and early training. 
It is not unreasonable, therefore, to suppose that these ‘‘ lead- 
ers,’’ after the first flush of their enthusiasm for Christ and 
His salvation had passed away, should consciously or uncon- 
sciously revert to their early mental attitude towards the most 
sacred teachers and teachings of which they in their earlier 
years had any knowledge and then come to regard and inter- 
pret the later Teacher and His teachings as they had regarded 
and interpreted their earlier teachers and their teachings. 
Christ would become on this plan a Son of God as Confucius, 
Mencius and other sages and as all men are His sons. The 
writings of the New Testament, and of the Old as well, would 
with equal naturalness be regarded and interpreted as were 
the writings of the Chinese and other sages. In place, how- 
ever, of the misty and unknown ‘‘ Zez’’ or heavens of the 
classics the all-wise, almighty, all-beneficent and everywhere- 
present God of the Christian system is accepted as the Maker, 
Controller, Judge and Father of all things and peoples. 

How much influence on the thinking of these men the anti- 
foreign, Japan-for-the-Japanese feeling has had—a feeling 
which has been fostered by the acts of the government of 
the country during the past ten years in turning the attention 
of the people back to the old teachings of the nation, and 
by calling out of seclusion and into the public office men 
who were known to be conservative on those lines, and who 
had been set aside and replaced by men of modern education 
—it is impossible to say. Perhaps it has had none. Per- 
haps it has had consciously or unconsciously a good deal. 
The fact that these ‘‘leaders’’ resent with so much warmth 
the name of Unitarian goes far to show that they do not re- 
gard themselves as having been very much influenced in their 
thinking by the American Unitarianism that came to Japan 
with such a sound of trumpets a few years ago. ‘hey say: 
‘‘We have thought out these views for ourselves. We did 
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not get them from books.’’ This being the case the source of 
thought that I have just now so very briefly outlined would 
seem to have been a very real and influential one. If the 
supposition is true the Japanese New Theology may very 
fairly be regarded, I think, as but another illustration of the 
Evolutionist’s doctrine of Reversion to Type. It is certainly 
quite clear that this ‘‘ New Theology’’ as at present elabo- 
rated and set forth is not a Vew theology at all except in that 
it is ‘‘ new’’ to the thought of these ‘‘ leaders.”’ 

The Christian world may have been expecting something 
more and different of a Japanese form of Christianity of and 
for which more or less has been claimed during the past few 
years. So far, however, as the writer has been able to learn 
by careful inquiry the statements and summaries made in 
this article fairly represent the latest results of the thought of 
these ‘‘leaders’’ on the lines of theology and Biblical inter- 
pretation. 

What the practical effect on the life and work of these 
‘‘leaders’’ the adoption of this new theology may be, it is 
impossible to say. It is, however, only just to them to say 
that without a single exception, so far as the writer knows, 
they have in the past done some noble, self-denying and suc- 
cessful Christian work. No words of appreciation and of 
praise can be too ardent in setting forth the labors and suc- 
cesses of these ‘‘leaders’’ in the early years of their Chris- 
tian ministry. J. L. ATKINSON. 

vobe, Japan. 








BOSTON HYMN. 


ATONEMENT. 


SUNG AT PARK STREET CHURCH, 


AT THE 236TH BOSTON MONDAY LECTURE, JANUARY 29, 1894. 


TunE—Rock of Ages. 


Searching sun and holy sky, 
God is great and heaven is high: 
Who can wash my red, right hand ? 
This I ask of sea and land : 
Who from guilt can give release ? 
After treason, where is peace ? 


Lawless soul from reason reft, 
I my Father’s house have left ; 
Famished sit among the swine, 
I of lineage divine ; 
Sick in heart, and hand, and head, 
Perish here for want of bread. 


Penitent, abased, and low, 

To my Father I will go ; 

I no merit of my own 

Claim before His great white Throne ; 
Justly were I evermore 
Exile from my Father’s door. 
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Tidings blest from God I hear,— ! 
Ransom He from guilt and fear ! 
God in Christ Atonement makes ; 
He no penitent forsakes ; 
Grace is this beyond degree : 
Robe of white He giveth me ! 


Allthe galaxies His hand 

Holds as drifting grains of sand ; 

But in lowly hearts dwells He, 

And His wounds have set us free ; 
Lo! the Cross for evermore 
Exiles guides to Heaven’s door. 


Vision dazzling star and sun, 
God and man in Christ made one, 
Let the Cross the worlds amaze ; 
I am melted as I gaze : 
Lord and Saviour, evermore 
Thee I serve, exalt, adore ! 


JosEPH COOK. 


In the Parliament. 














BOSTON MONDAY LECTURES. 


NINETEENTH YEAR. SEASON OF 1894. 
PRELUDE II. 


SHALL WE ANNEX HAWAII? 


The usual large audience was present at Mr. Cook’s 236th Boston 
Monday Lecture. The ushers reported that hundreds were turned away 
from the galleries for want of room. The Rev. L. B. Bates, D. D., of 
Boston, presided ; the Rev. Prof. Daniel Steele, D. D., of the Boston 
University Theological School, offered prayer. 


REPUBLICS IN THE TROPICS. 


It was a famous remark of Bolivar, who founded several 
South American experimental free states, that you can no 
more build prosperous republics in the Tropics than you can 
draw permanent furrows in the sea. He seems to have per- 
ceived very vividly the tendency of climate to produce caste 
in the lands of almost continuous summer. People of our 
color do not labor with prolonged physical efficiency any- 
where under a nearly or quite vertical sunbeam. The colored 
races are our superiors as workingmen in all the permanently 
hot climates of the world. But we can officer their labor. 
We endeavor to reap its rewards. If we cannot honestly do 
so, we very often plunder the servile class. Wherever, there- 
fore, a non-aggressive colored population can be brought 
under the leadership of white people, there is very likely to 
grow up a dominating caste of whites. Such an organization 
of industry Americans, on the whole, have reason to dread. 
Free labor and servile labor do not prosper side by side. We 
have seen the spirit of caste produce in our Republic a great 
civil war. Slavery is abolished, but servile labor is the 
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fashion of the Tropics. The shame and curse of caste yet 
cling to the Tropic of Cancer all around the world. 


It is a notorious and highly suggestive fact that in northern 
Australia, for example, the labor of a white man is worth only 
half that of a Polynesian. A brilliant lecture on Australia 
lately given in London is much praised by the Spectator, a 
critical journal, which makes these cautious but ominous 
affirmations in a leading article, January 13: 


Excluding some broad plateaux the white man in Northern Queens- 
land, and, in fact, in the whole north of the continent, is unfit for work. 
It is not only that he dislikes it, but that he cannot do it, being found, 
when he tries, only equal to half of a Kanaka, Japanese, or Chinese. 
‘‘ White men can do profitably a good deal of the lighter and more open 
work, but when it comes to heavy work under the cane, those whom I 
have questioned have told me more than once that they do not expect to 
do much more than half the work of a Kanaka. On one small planta- 
tion, upon which they were employed in about equal numbers, and were 
all on task work, the Kanakas finished in the morning at half-past ten 
and in the afternoon at three, while the white laborers, with exactly the 
same amount of work to do, worked in the morning until twelve, and in 
the later part of the day until themoon rose. I was myself in the fields, 
and noted the hour at which the respective tasks were finished. This 
fact, combined with the greater reliability of what is generally classed as 


- servile labor weighs mrore with the employers than actual cheapness.’’ 


The white man owns, however, one of the richest soils, which will grow 
all the produce of the tropics—sugar, rice, spices, and fruits—to perfec- 
tion, and the result of these conditions must be that he will supervise, 
but for labor will employ some dark person who, even at a wage of I5s. 
a week, is worth three times himself in capacity for toil. At present, he 
employs Polynesians, locally called Kanakas, and Miss Shaw testifies 
heartily to their comfort and well-being ; but in the end, he must draw 
supplies from a larger reservoir, and either import Japanese, as he prob- 
ably will do for all the work of artisans, or people from India, where 
there are millions of industrious agriculturists without land, whom noth- 
ing but the distance prevents from swarming over. A society, in other 
words, will be formed upon the basis of a servile class, and cannot in 
the least resemble society on the basis of equality, more especially as, 
up to acertain point, supervision seems to grow easier with the size of 
the area to be supervised. It is an aristocracy which will grow up; 
and the problem to be solved will be its relation to the servile class, 
which may range from the Indian system, where the man is free and 
comfortable, though the master is practically despotic, to a system in- 
distinguishable from slavery. Miss Shaw is very hopeful, owing to the 
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kindly treatment of the Kanakas and Japanese whom she saw; and if 
Hindus are imported, the Indian Government can protect them effect- 
ively, as it does in the Mauritius, but the question is not yet settled. It 
does not wholly depend upon the respective interests of the two parties, 
bu trather on the question whether race-hatred will, or will not, spring 
up between the races. It hassprung up against the Chinese, who are 
universally employed and disliked, and it would, we fear, spring up 
against the negro. There is much more hope with the Hindu, who 
does not rouse in the European any instinctive antagonism, and who 
will work himself to death on a patch of land; but it will be half a cen- 
tury before we know whether the guiding race and the guided race can 
bring themselves to live together in cordial amity. Till then we cannot 
grow enthusiastic over the future of northern Australia, or believe that 
North and South can form a single political community. 

In Australia, in portions of Africa, in large parts of India, 
in southern China, all around the globe, caste and servile 
labor appear on the borders of the Tropics. Industrial con- 
ditions which elsewhere produce caste and perpetuate it, are 
very likely to produce caste and perpetuate it in our Gulf 
States. Many Englishmen have almost given up the hope of 
instituting free labor with any large success in northern Aus- 
tralia. The Spectator affirms that it does not believe that the 
northern and the southern populations of Australia can form 
a single harmonious political community. 

Americans do not like to admit that the caste which slavery 
introduced into our Southern States is likely to erdure, now 
that slavery is abolished. We dream that time will settle all 
the difficulties that grew out of slavery. Will time settle the 
difficulties in Australia where slavery never existed? ‘Time 
will never change climate. 

There are no trades unions as yet among thecolored people. 
Employers are not afraid of strikes among Kanakas. A dis- 
tinguished expert who fought in the Confederate army and 
whose father wrote many books on the failure of free States, 
told me in my parlor the other day, that the negroes in this 
country never can amount to anything as a race, but that they 
make the most peaceable and tractable of all workingmen, 
for they have no labor unions, they are not given to strikes, 
not forever hatching conspiracies; and no other kind of 
laborers are needed in the South or wanted there. Caste! 
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White people to oversee labor, white people to reap its rewards, 
if possible ; but manual toil to be performed by colored people, 
not only because they are more efficient than whites, but 
because they are more tractable! That is the industrial and 
political scheme natural in hot climates, but abhorrent to en- 
lightened and free society in the temperate zones. 





PRESIDENT CLEVELAND AND QUEEN LILIUOKALANI. 


What shall we say of the proposal of the white people of 
the Sandwich Islands to rule everything there, with or with- 
out the support of the native population? I suppose that is 
what the best people of the new Hawaiian republic, so-called, 
intend to do. They mean to govern, not merely in politics 
but in industry. They are opposed to the American ballot. 
They say so, publicly and privately. They do not believe in 
our system of counting the entire population to determine the 
basis of representation. In the proposals they have made for 
the formation of a republic under a new constitution, they 
have, indeed, given the people as much power as the Queen 
ever gave them, but not much more. 

Liliuokalani, I think, ought to be pronounced ‘‘ Lily-walk- 
along.’’ [Laughter and applause.] Nobody wants to see a 
restoration of the unspeakable Queen to her authority in the 
Sandwich Islands. She is believed to have been only in pre- 
tence a friend of Christianity. She openly, as well as cov- 
ertly, fostered and championed some of the worst elements 
in the outgrown paganism of the region in which she ruled. 
Beyond all question, Americans are nearly unanimous in op- 
posing any attempt to replant an unrooted monarchy in the 
Sandwich Islands. 

We have reverence for our Secretary of State and for our 
President. God keep us from losing that reverence. [Laugh- 
ter.] I wish to speak respectfully of the powers that be, even 
if I think they ought not to be. [Renewed laughter and 
applause.] There is great mystery in the attitude of the 
administration toward the recent kingdom of Hawaii. That 
island is the sugar bowl of the Pacific. ‘There are very rich 
men there who want the Queen restored. I hear intelligent 
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critics on the right and on the left ask whether large funds 
have not been used to manufacture support in the United 
States for the deposed Queen. Do I mean to hint that any- 
body thinks that our cabinet has been bribed? No, no. Far 
be it from me to suppose that anybody has approached a high 
official in the United States with direct offers of bribery. But 
there are plums that may have dropped here and there in the 
lap of favorites of the administration. There are shrewd 
students of affairs who think that if everything were un- 
veiled we should find that prodigious sums of money have 
been used to put down the Provisional Government which we 
and other nations have recognized and to get the Queen re- 
stored, and that the sugar interest is at the bottom of the 
exceedingly eccentric proceedings of our Democratic adminis- 
tration concerning the Sandwich Islands. I cannot explain 
the attitude of our President and Secretary of State towards 
Hawaii except by supposing that there is some unknown 
planet circulating near the orbit through which our national 
executive moves. [Laughter and applause.] The visible 
forces are not enough to account tor the aberrations which 
most of us believe the recent course of the administration has 
shown on this one topic. 


DO WE WANT ANOTHER CASTE STATE? 


Are we ready to annex Hawaii and add another state to 
the number of those that are already governed by a system of 
caste? Are we ready to bring into our Union a republic out 
of the Tropics? Hawaii lies as far south as Cuba. Are we 
prepared to count the whole population of the Sandwich 
Islands, as our system would require us to do, as a basis of 
representation, and then let the whites, if they choose, occupy 
that basis? Have not the caste states already usurped a suf- 
ficiently broad and dangerously disproportionate representa- 
tion in Congress ? 

The ruling class of the Sandwich Islands is made up of the 
spiritual nobility of the earth. I do not accuse the sons and 
grandsons of missionaries there of wishing to grasp more 
than their just share of political power. I am not supposing 
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that they wish to exploit the islands in the interest of the 
sugar syndicate. I believe that they are the enemies of those 
who would plunder and degrade the manual toilers in these 
gardens of the Pacific. I value their testimony as to the 
present political, social and religious condition of the 
Hawaiian population. It is no doubt true that they are 
fighting with barbarism. It is probably beyond reasonable 
question that it would be unsafe to introduce universal suf- 
frage into the Sandwich Islands at the present moment. The 
constitution proposed by our friends in Hawaii gives to very 
nearly the whole population on condition of the power to 
read the English language, the right of suffrage for the mem- 
bers of the lower chamber, or what we should call the House of 
Representatives. To vote for the President of the new repub- 
lic and the members of the upper house, there is a certain 
property qualification, and the reading test is also to be 
applied. Now, I do not object to these tests ; and for one, I 
wish they were applied to our whole republic. The property 
test, to be sure, ought not to be much more than a poll-tax ; 
but I would certainly have the reading test applied all the 
way from Plymouth Rock to the Golden Gate, and from the 
Lakes to the Gulf. [Applause. ] 

Let us say to our friends of the Sandwich Islands that we 
do not hear without some disquiet their earnest protests 
against the American ballot. We have had a great civil war 
here and have given the ballot to our colored population. 
We believe that it is a great educating force. We do not - 
expect to see the amendments which gave the ballot to the 
colored population repealed. We know that the operation of 
them is in some particulars a hardship. But we believe that 
on the whole our fathers were wise in giving the ballot to he 
freedmen. It would require a second civil war to give the 
ballot now if we had not given it when we did. We believe 
that the colored population of the South is advancing in edu- 
cation and in the general accumulation of wealth faster than 
the class called the poor whites. And if illiteracy is no dis- 
qualification in the poor whites ; if illiteracy, combined with 
that kind of barbarism which upholds lynchings of colored 
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citizens is no disqualification for the occupation of a position 
of authority in the body politic in the South, why should 
illiteracy, combined with perfect loyalty to the nation, and, 
for that matter, to the State, be a disqualification in the col- 
ored citizens themselves? In the civil war, every fifteenth 
man in the northern armies was a black man. We have given 
up the idea of exporting these people. We know very well 
that the scheme is chimerical, although it has afew promoters 
in the South. Some dream that there will be a diffusion of 
the colored population over the whole Union. Others think 
that they will disperse themselves over the rural regions of 
the Southern States at large, and that the whites will concen- 
trate themselves chiefly in cities. Many expect to see a tier 
of black States along the southeast Atlantic and north of the 
Gulf. This Black Belt would be dominated by the colored 
vote more or less completely, were that vote fairly counted. 
We shall have a black belt. This seems inevitable, because 
of the law of climate. The South does not invite northern 
immigration. It wants a servile colored class. All this 
repels immigration. It intends to prevent this class from 
voting independently of the advice of the whites. It wishes, 
nevertheless, to count the servile class as a basis of repre- 
sentation. While a servile colored class is maintained on 
low wages, while pensions are paid to ex-Confederate sol- 
diers, you will not easily induce northern Federal soldiers to 
export themselves from the free States to the Southern 
States and help pay those pensions and work side by side 
with people who are considered members: of a servile class. 
The South is not so acting as to draw to itself white immi- 
gration. And climate will forever forbid the employment of 
large masses of white manual laborers at the edge of the 
Gulf. 

Face to face with this unsolved problem of caste in repub- 
ics in or near the Tropics and with the formation of a servile 
‘lass all around the world in such republics, I believe we may 

(urn to our friends in Hawaii, and ask the descendants of mis- 
sionaries at the Sandwich Islands to wait a while ; to form a 
epublic, if they wish ; to put such restrictions as they please 
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on suffrage; to do what they can for their untaught popula- 
tions, but not to seek for admission to the American Union 
until they have proved themselves capable of safe self-govern- 
ment. The colored republics in Hayti and Liberia have not 
as yet succeeded as well as their friends could wish. The 
race problem in our republic is sufficiently complicated 
already. We have caste states enough. Let the Hawaiian 
apple ripen before we shake the tree. 


DELAYED BUT ULTIMATE ANNEXATION, 


For one, I am for ultimate annexation of Hawaii to the 
United States, but not for its annexation until we see whether 
there are to be mischievous conditions connected with caste 
there, a ruling oligarchy, and a servile population. Combi- 
nations that have given us such trouble in the past we do not 
wish to renew. If, after a few years, the Sandwich Islands 
shall have proved themselves worthy of self-government ; if, 
in spite of their climatic position, it shall be seen that justice 
is to be done there between employer and employed ; if it 
shall turn out that the islands are not to be ruled by their 
plunderers but by their regenerators ; if, on the whole, gov- 
ernment of the people, for the people and by the people suc- 
ceeds in the Sandwich Islands, I think it will be impossible 
to keep them out of the American Union, provided only the 
Republic of Hawaii wishes to annex herself. 

When the Panama canal is cut, the Hawaiian group of 
Islands will become of new and perhaps priceless importance 
to American commerce and naval self-defence. 

Meanwhile, with the consent of Hawaii, I would say to all 
powers on earth, Hands off! I would say, as your Congress 
seems now inclined to do, that the United States will regard 
as an unfriendly act the acquisition of the Sandwich Islands 
by any other power. That would be a very vague, broad 
kind of protectorate. Most of us, I suppose, are agreed that 
such a course would not be unworthy of our dignity as a 


republic, our power, and our philanthropy. I am for waiting 


a little and exercising this practical protectorate over the 
young days of the mixed Hawaiian state. 
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H| HAWAII AS A MODEL COMMONWEALTH. 


As an isolated star, the Hawaiian Republic might possibly 
i ' havea very bright future. The Sandwich Islands, standing 
i alone, with a warning from us to all nations to avoid inter- 
H ference with their affairs, might develop into one of the 
i] noblest Christian regions within the Tropics and be an ex- 
ample to all commonwealths that attempt by servile labor to 
i! give undue power to'caste. If the sons and grandsons of 
i missionaries in the Sandwich Islands organize there a Chris- 
} tian Republic that shall educate the whole population, and 
i) lift the entire mass of workingmen, as fast as they can be 
\ raised, to a level in which they are fit to participate in the 
government of the State; if the principles that actually 
underlie our own government can be applied there with a 
little more caution than our fathers applied them with or 
than we exhibited just after the civil war; if, in short, 
a model state can there be produced in the Tropic Seas, the 
rays from that star will fall on North Australia, on South 
Africa, on portions of India, on large parts of Southern 
| China, and on our own Gulf States with -inspiration and 
benediction. The success of a Christian Republic in Hawaii 
would indicate what I think we might venture to call a 
Divine programme as to the extension of high civilization 
into the Tropics. And God grant that this may be the 
future of those islands, for whose regeneration so many 
heroic missionaries, some of them ordained in Boston in 
i this historic church to their sacred work, laid down their 
lives at the foot of the Cross! 

There are plunderers in nearly every isolated region that 
the missionaries have reformed. We must give the Pacific 
Islands over to plunderers and blunderers or to the author- 
ity of the Cross as held aloft by local Christian govern- 
ments under the protectorate of America, or England, or 
of both, acting as allies. Ultimately the hands of England 
and the United States will, I hope, be locked, not in any 
political union, but in a large, loose confederation for the 
suppression of international evils and the protection of weak 
nations. [Loud applause. ] 
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LECTURE II. 
THE PEERLESSNESS OF CHRISTIAN THEISM. 


THE UNIVERSAL RELIGION AND THE UNIVERSAL PRAYER. 
| 


It is a wholly unprecedented fact of history that represen- 
tatives of all the foremost religions of the world have met and 
united in the Lord’s Prayer. They have done this with the 
utmost publicity and solemnity. Most of them, no doubt, 
did it sincerely. No objection was made on the part of any 
representative of any strange faith to the use of the Lord’s 
Prayer. These devotional exercises took place at the open- 
ing of each of the seventeen days of the sessions of the 
World’s First Parliament of Religions. On one occasion 
Cardinal Gibbons led the whole assembly in this prayer ; on 
other mornings the audience was led by Protestant preach- 
ers; at one time by the Hindu Theistic Eclectic, Mozoom- 
dar; on the last evening of the sessions by the Jewish 
preacher, Rabbi Hirsch. It was perfectly understood that 
the prayer was used by the Christians in the assembly in the 
full Biblical meaning of all its petitions. 

It would be easy to give too much emphasis to these facts 
had they taken place only once, but occurring day after day 
in a deliberate program running through more than a fort- 
night, they, at least, prove that the World’s First Parliament 
of Religions was not prayerless and that it reached apparent 
harmony, more nearly than anywhere else in the use of the 
Lord’s Prayer. I beg you to notice that I do not affirm 
that the harmony was complete at all points. It certainly 
was not. But the representatives of the non-Christian faiths 
were many of them educated men. Although adhering with 
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tenacity of habit and, we must suppose, most of them, with 
entire conviction to their special faiths, they had nearly all 
been subjected to a certain influence from Christianity, and 
were, many of them, more nearly friends of its central doc- 
trines than they were willing to admit. It was marvelous in 
the Parliament to notice how the great doctrines of the 
fatherhood of God and the brotherhood of men were claimed 
as their own by almost every faith under the canopy. 

It will be admitted, henceforth, in non-Christian as well as 
Christian lands, that the religious conviction and the devo- 
tional attitude expressed by the Lord’s Prayer, must be 
regarded as the unifying bond of Christendom at least, in all 
its parts, Protestant, Catholic and Greek. Taken alone, this 
would be a large and strategic fact. But it ought to be 
granted also that this prayer is in some sense the beginning 
of a unifying bond between the Christian world and all genu- 
inely theistic believers. There are no polytheistic believers 
among educated men ; at least, I heard of none in the Parlia- 
ment of Religions. The Lord’s Prayer as used in a solemn 
assembly by devout representatives of Confucianism, Bud- 
dhism, Brahmanism, Parseeism, Mohammedanism, Judaism, 
and of every organized form of Christianity, is the most hope- 
ful of all commencements for a cosmopolitan creed. It is 
theistic. It is Christo-centric. 

Of what golden strands is the Lord’s Prayer woven? Let 
us take apart for once—although to do so seems sacrilege— 
the threads that are united in this Divine warp and woof. In 
the Lord’s Prayer I fird the following definite and resplendent 
articles of what should be a universal creed, and you shall 
judge for yourselves whether I make a correct analysis : 

There is one God. He is the Father of all men. All men 
are therefore brethren. There is no justifiable spirit of caste. 
All men owe to their Father love and worship. All men owe 
to their brethren love and service. There is a natural sonship 
of all men. There is a moral sonship of those who hallow 
God’s name. 

God is a person. Heis holy. He is self-revealing. There 

is a heaven. God’s highest glory is manifested in heaven. 
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In spite of His insufferable glory, He is approachable by all 
men through prayer. 

But prayer means adoration, confession, thanksgiving, peti- 
tion and total self-surrender to God, for all these are in this 
model prayer. 

God is a sovereign. He is a fatherly sovereign. Heisa 
sovereign Father. As both Father and Sovereign, His name, 
that is, His character, is to be hallowed. His perfections are 
to be adored. Men are to love what He loves and hate what 
He hates. 

He hasa kingdom. ‘This embraces both earth and heaven. 
His will is perfectly done in heaven. It is yet to be done on 
earth as in heaven. He exercises a providence over all His 
works. He gives us day by day our daily bread, physical and 
spiritual. 

Men are free. They are responsible. ‘They may incur 
guilt. They are guilty of revolt from God. They can be 
delivered from guilt only through God’s grace. God forgives 
sins to those who are penitent and who themselves are of a 
forgiving spirit. He allows His children to be tempted. If 
they resist temptation, He delivers them from evil. 

There is but one God. And to Him belong the supreme 
kingdom, the supreme power and the supreme glory. These 
belong to Him forever and ever. 

All these immeasurably important truths are in the Lord’s 
Prayer. This is the sublime outline of what may now be 
called Cosmopolitan Theism. Whoever accepts as much of 
Christianity as this, ought to accept more. 

But the Lerd’s Prayer is not a Creed only. It is a Deed 
also, or the transmutation of its truths into life. The relig- 
ious attitude of those who offer it in spirit and in truth, is fit 
to be made the rudder of the ages. In that attitude all men 
would say : One God is our Father and King. We rejoice 
unspeakably in His Fatherhood and Sovereignty. His glory 
fills heaven and earth. We hallow His name. We rejoice in 
our natural sonship and would transmute it into moral son- 
ship, or likeness to God. All men have one Father. All 
men are our brethren. We rejoice in the love and worship 
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of God and in the love and service of men. We choose God 
as both Saviour and Lord, and this we do gladly, affection- 
ately and irreversibly. We expect and desire God’s Kingdom 
to come and His will to be done on earth and in ourselves as 
in heaven. We are confident that God will supply our phys- 
ical and spiritual necessities. We confess our sins. God 
forgives us our debts as we forgive our debtors. We rejoice 
in pardon and in self-consecration. We resist temptation. 
We confidently expect deliverance from evil. We adore Him 
to whom belong Kingdom and Power and Glory forever and 
ever. So be it. 

The Deed is even sublimer than the Creed. The spiritual 
action of those who actually perform the Deed required by 
the Creed of the Lord’s Prayer is the most organizing and 
redemptive that men can put forth for the regeneration of 
individuals or nations. 

II. 

The Creed and the Deed required by the Lord’s Prayer are 
not the whole of Christian Theism, but they are the germ of 
it and a germ of prodigious promise. 

I am to speak first of the Peerlessness of this Germ, for 
where on earth, outside of Christianity, can it be matched ? 
Where else in all the ages? and next, of the Peerlessness of 
the full scope of Christian Theism, as developed from this 
Divine outline. Here and now I am to emphasize only the 
incontrovertible facts of history. In another lecture I shall 
endeavor to exhibit the Peerlessness of Christian Theism from 
the point of view of the self-evident truths of philosophy. 

One reason why the truths contained in the Universal 
Prayer are peerless, is, that they now have cosmopolitan 
authority. They commend themselves to the universal 
human heart. After centuries of struggle between rival 
faiths, the common use of the Lord’s Prayer exhibits what 
Professor Sanday would call the purpose of God according to 
selection. Ido not call myself an evolutionist ; but if evolu- 
tionists are pleased by that phrase of Professor Sanday’s— 
which is the key-note of his recent Bampton Lectures on 
Inspiration—I am willing that they should be. 
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Another reason why this faith is peerless is that it meets 
the five great tests of the best religion. It presents the best 
attained view of God, the best view of man, the best view of 
the relations between God and man ; it best bears the inspec- 
tion of science and the trial put upon every faith by prolonged 
and varied experience. It bears transmutation into life. 

Ralph Waldo Emerson said to his friend Bronson Alcott, 
who repeated the words to a large gathering in my parlors in 
Boston—I state the facts thus distinctly, for they have been 
denied: ‘‘ You may call me a Christian Theist, and in de- 
scribing my position you must not leave out the word Chrv7s- 
tian, for to leave that out is to leave out everything.’’ Mr. 
Emerson said this in one of his latest and ripest years, and I 
hope he had a right to say it. 

It will be understood that Iam not defending to-day mere 
theism, but Christian theism. Ido not leave out the word 
Christian, for one of the central propositions of recent experts 
on my topic is that theism is not secure as a philosophy unless 
it is made Christo-centric. It is a mere fragment, a torso, 
unless you carry it up so as to include, among the facts you 
consider in forming your philosophy, Him who was the 
author of the Lord’s Prayer, and who was and is the ideal of 
the ages, and whose sinlessness forbids his possible classifica- 
tion with men. 

Although I would everywhere emphasize /i/e, I would lay 
stress also on doctrine, for convictions create conduct. Deeds 
are the daughters of Creeds. Even Martineau, the Unitarian, 
has said, ‘‘ Religious doctrine may be only theory to the 
critic, but it is the expression of fact to the believer, fact 
infinite and ever present, the vital breath of every moment, 
deprived of which the soul must gasp and die. It is from 
the depth of such natures that theology and churches arise ; 
and if you would harmonize them when they seem discordant, 
you must descend into the depths.’’ (Essays, II: 526.) 


’ III. 


Let us endeavor to agree on a number of great propo- 
sitions which dominate the outlook of theists over history. 
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I invite you to lofty summits from which all the ranges of 
human experience since history began can be viewed. And 
I ask you to stand first on the summits nearest to our own 
day and look backward, and then to go to the most distant 
summits of which we have any knowledge and look forward, 
and ascertain accurately in each position whether there is or 
is not an unmistakable trend of the ranges along a defi- 
nite line, and whether your verdict as to the direction of 
that trend must not be the same whether you survey the 
mountain ranges from the later or from the earlier sum- 
mits. 

Standing, first, on the heights of our own time and look- 
ing backward, I maintain, first, that Christianity is now 
being preached among all nations. I mean, by Christian- 
ity, the Biblical doctrine of repentance and remission of sins. 

I maintain, secondly, that when as yet Christianity had 
not the size of a cloud of the bigness of a man’s hand on 
the horizon of the centuries, it was most definitely pre- 
dicted that Christianity should thus be preached to all the 
nations. Post-date your New Testament literature as you 
please ; dissect it, if you will, in arbitrary fashion, you can- 
not wrench out of the record the fact that there was One 
who said that repentance and remission of sins should .be 
preached in His name to all nations, beginning at Jerusa- 
lem. And this has been done. Fact, colossal fact! Pro- 
digiously daring prophecy at the time the prediction was ut- 
tered it has been fulfilled in a manner that ought to blanch 
the cheek and make the pulses pause. That is only the out- 
look from the first range backward to the second range among 
these mountains. 

In the third place, it is certain that an elaborate system 
of religion was overthrown in its ceremonies and externals 
at the destruction of Jerusalem. 

And, in the next place, it is perfectly certain that this 
was predicted. You cannot remove from the record of 
prophecy the fact that the chosen people were told by their 
own prophets that they would not forever occupy their tem- 
ple. They were to be dispersed among all nations and yet 
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preserved among them as a separate people. You cannot 
deny that the prophecies of the destruction of Jerusalem 
were very definite. Some of them preceded by centuries the 
actual event, and some came just before it. I never read 
these prophecies, I never turn to the secular pages which 
record their fulfillment, I never compare history with divine 
prediction, on this theme, without feeling my pulses pause 
and my forehead grow white with sacred awe. 

In the next place, it is incontrovertible that there has ap- 
peared in the world One who has become its chief religious 
teacher ; one whose example as man the world consents with 
almost perfect unanimity to regard as ideal; one whose 
person, however mysterious, is historic and has been a pillar 
of fire through which God has looked and taken off the 
wheels of the chariots of His enemies and made them drag 
heavily. 

Such a Personage has appeared, and His appearance was 
not unexpected. I hold that it is beyond controversy, and 
speaking, as I imagine myself to do, in the presence of the 
World’s Parliament of Religions, I should say it needs only 
candid attention to notorious evidence to prove that Messianic 
hopes existed. And I, as a Christian, hold that it needs only 
open vision to convince us that Messianic hopes have been 
met and superabundantly fulfilled in actual events. 

A kingdom was to be founded, and it has been founded, not 
in the secular sense, but in the spiritual. ‘There was to 
come One who should heal the nations. And if there is any- 
thing established in modern thought, it is a conviction that 
the example and teachings of Him who ‘‘ spake as never man 
spake,’’ when reverently studied and obeyed, heal nations and 
ages, as well as individuals. 

Iam not placing my feet on any uncertain ground. Here 
are circumstances as to which educated men should have no 
debate. People who consider themselves cultured should no 
longer doubt that these are facts. What if God has revealed 
himself in these mighty ranges of history? He has revealed 
himself in many other ways, but at least we Christians cannot 
deny that there isa God in history, and I do not know any 
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representative of a non-Christian theistic faith who would 
deny this. The outcome of the ages! God speaks in it. 

In the next place I maintain that there has been in the 
history of the world a nation that seems even to secular in- 
spection to have been chosen to lead in the religious develop- 
ment of humanity. We say the Greeks were a chosen nation 
in the domain of art and philosophy ; the Romans a chosen 
nation in the domain of legislative action. I will not dispute 
your assertion when you say that every nation has in some 
sense a divine mission. But we are all agreed that one nation 
has dominated in the religious history of the world more than 
any other. ‘Thus far it has been so. 

Next, it cannot be denied that it was predicted that this 
chosen nation should have this religious prominence; a 
stiff-necked people, not often praised by their own prophets, 
chastised by Providence again and again in a manner that 
yet makes us stand aghast as we read the record, but, never- 
theless, on the whole, maintaining faith in one God, opposing 
polytheism in all its forms, and asserting an ethical and 
spiritual monotheism. It was predicted that this nation, 
coming from a chosen family, should have this career. It 
is an indisputable fact that it is written in the oldest sacred 
books of this nation that a chosen man from whom this 
family sprung and who was called a friend of God, should be 
one through whom all nations should be blessed. 

We have gone back along the summits of time from the 
day in which our own brief career is placed to the height on 
which Abraham stood. Is there not a very definite trend 
of the loftiest ranges of man’s religious experience from 
Abraham to our day and are not these great and indispu- 
table facts of history revelatory of a divine purpose ? 

Living as I do in one of the defiles of the prodigious 
mountain ranges of history where I cannot see the entire out- 
line of the landscape, am I to be disturbed for fear that some 
earthquake may upheave these colossal summits and leave us 
no indication of God’s prevailing purpose in the ages? My 
little nest in the world may be in some valley filled with 
vapor. But sometimes, although I am a weak-winged crea- 
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ture, let me follow the eagles, the prophets, who have built 
their nests in the summits of these ranges, and who, from the 
first, have looked forward and seen the trend of coming time. 
Let me stand with those who, from the highest recent ranges, 
look backward with awe and behold the same trend of the 
summits of time toward a kingdom of God that is covering 
the earth in our day. We havea scientific right to say that 
from the beginning al! God’s works were known to Him, and 
that the eternal purpose is expressed by these eternal hills. 

Going now backward and looking forward, I ask you to 
take as absolutely indisputable —I believe you will ; I should 
ask the World’s Parliament of Religions to take as incon- 
trovertible — these facts : 

1. A chosen man with a belief of a most definite sort con- 
cerning the one true God, and with loyalty to that faith, was 
to become a chosen family. And he did so become. 

2. This chosen family holding yet this special religion, 
was to become a chosen nation. And it did. 

3. This chosen nation with the special religion predomi- 
nant in it, though with many lapses, was to give birth toa 
chosen religious leader. And it did so. 

4. This chosen religious leader produced by this chosen 
nation was to found a chosen church that should teach in its 
purity this special view of the kingdom of God. And he did 
sO. 

5. On the appearance in history of this chosen church, the 
external rites and ceremonies of a certain temple which repre- 
sented the older dispensation were to come to an end in the 
destruction of Jerusalem. And they came to an end. 

6. The chosen church was to preach repentance and remis- 
sion of sins in Christ’s name to all nations. And it is doing 
so. 

7. And the Gentiles, and the chosen people, were to be 
blessed together, and there was at last to be one fold and one 
Shepherd. And it seems likely that this consummation will 
be reached. 

If I might change my figure, I would say that in the Ocean 
of human events there is a Gulf Stream, and that there are 
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mighty billows in it, and that each billow urges on the one 
before it. For thousands of years the current of history has 
been flowing along this definite line. What God does, He 
from the first intends. If I had no proof that this course of 
the Gulf Stream in history was foreknown, if I could not 
show that there were predictions that the current should run 
in this direction for ages, I should yet know that from the 
very beginning of the movement of that current, God intended 
that the Gulf Stream should have a definite course. For 
what God does, He proposes from the outset. What God 
does is successfully done. What God does is well done. Am 


I to lie awake in the night watches for fear that this Gulf 
Stream will change its course ? 


IV. 


In the Lord’s Prayer you have mentioned the Kingdom of 
Heaven. That is the central idea of the Holy Scriptures 
which make up the Bible. The Old Testament is full of this 
idea of the Kingdom of God. Mr. Gladstone says the two 
thoughts of the divine kingdom are : First, sin ; next, redemp- 
tion. The Bible is the book of the history of sin, and of the 
history of redemption. All the mightiest mountain ranges of 
time are syllables, so to speak, spelling the word ‘‘ Redemp- 
tion.’’ All the deepest valleys between these ranges are 
letters spelling ‘‘ Sin.’’ 

Certain recent higher critics of the Scriptures are so im- 
pressed by the majesty of the thought of the Kingdom of 
Heaven, a thought taken up into the Lord’s Prayer out of 
the Old Testament and out of the depths of the personality 
from whom the prayer came, that they admit that wherever 
you date this literature in the course of the ages, you must 
place it in such a position as to indicate that revelation exists 
in it. You find half a dozen of the recent higher critics 
maintaining that in some way revelation must have existed 
in Old Testament times, and this to account for the majesty 
of the idea of the Kingdom of God. For example, the Kerr 


Lectures, recently delivered in Edinburgh, affirm most justly 
that 
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The Biblical conception is separated from every other by its monothe- 
istic basis, its unique clearness, its organic unity, its moral characters 
and its teleological aim. It does not matter for the purposes of this 
argument what dates we assign to the books of the Old Testament in 
which these views are found—whether we attribute them with the critics 
to the age of the prophets or to any other. These views are, at least, 
there many centuries before the Christian age began, and they are found 
nowhere else than on the soil of Israel. This is the singular fact the 
critic has to face and we cannot profess to wonder that, impartially 
studying it, voices should be heard from the midst of the advanced 
school itself, unhesitatingly declaring, Date your books when you will 
this religion is not explicable save on the hypothesis of Revelation. 
(‘The Christian View of God and the World as Centering in the Incar- 
nation.’’ The Kerr Lectures for 1890-91. By James Orr, D. D., Professor 
of Church History in the United Presbyterian Church, Edinburgh. A 
very suggestive and timely book.) 


Why, I turned over, one summer day under the beeches 
around my birthplace at Lake George, a thousand pages of 
Lotze, greatest of recent German philosophers, and I found 
his estimate of the Old Testament writings compared with 
the Vedas and with whatever else calls itself religious in the 


literature of the ages. ‘‘ Among the theocratically governed 
nations of the Orient,’’ says Lotze, ‘‘ the Hebrews appear to 
us as sober men among drunkards.’’ (Microcosmus, Eng. 


Ed., Vol. II., p. 267.) This opinion deserves deliberate 
attention, for we are told that Plato dazzles St. Paul. But 
according to Lotze, who was himself a philosopher not lack- 
ing in reverence for Plato, the Greek philosophy did not daz- 
zle the Old Testament. These earlier self-revelations of God, 
these primal mountain ranges in the Holy Scriptures, rose 
higher than the loftiest flight of any Attic bird. 


‘“‘The noblest representatives of Greek speculation,’’ says Lotze, 
‘had learnt to know God as the first and unmoved mover of all things, 
as the operative essence of the Ideas of the True, the Beautiful and the 
Good ; but to the Hellenic mind (of which the one-sided reverence for 
knowledge was kept up by its consciousness of scientific achievements, 
and to which sin was only intelligible as error) the Supreme Good was 
without any content of its own, and melted away again into Beauty and 
Truth. However great the interest with which we may continue to re- 
gard this final religious outcome of the classical world, which is great, 
regarded as the fruit of human investigation, yet it is but as a modest 
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rivulet compared to that rushing river of consciousness of God, which, 
from a long previous period had swept through the life of the Hebrew 
people and overflowed in their sacred poetry with a power compared to 
the assured reality of which the highest flights of Greek enthusiasm 
seem but as mere problematic conjecture.’’ (J/icrocosmus, Vol. I1., p. 
465, 469). 

Your best scholars in the Old Testament literature affirm 
now that the entire range of thought in the New Testament 
lies capsulate in the hints, the adumbrations, the buds of 
the Old Testament. Hermann Schulte, one of the ablest 
teachers of Old Testament theology, has said: ‘‘ There is 
absolutely no New Testament view which does not approve 
itself as a sound and definite formation from an Old Tes- 
tament germ; no truly Old Testament view, which did not 
inwardly press forward to its New Testament fulfillment.’’ 
(Old Testament Theology, p. 48.) 


¥. 


There was no paper read in the Parliament which impressed 
me, on the whole, more profoundly than one by Professor 
Fisher of Yale University, our foremost American church his- 
torian. I shall trouble you with a single extract from it, be- 
cause the paper is as cool as any deliverance of the Supreme 
Court at Washington, and at the same timeas weighty. Pro- 
fessor Fisher speaks from the position of the historical expert 
and says that Christianity is, first, a series of incontroverti- 
ble historical facts; and, next, a series of doctrines derivable 
from these facts ; and, in the last place, a life proceeding from 
these doctrines. He holds that Christianity is well summa- 
rized by St. Paulin the famous passage in the fifteenth of First 
Corinthians as outlined in facts absolutely indisputable, and 
then in commanding doctrines to be inferred from these facts 
and in a life flowing from the depths of the doctrines. 

‘*In distinction,’’ says Prof. Fisher, ‘‘from every system of 
religious thought or speculation like the philosophy of Plato 
or Hegel, Christianity incorporates in its very essence facts or 
transactions on the plane of historical action. As sin is a 
deed, so it is natural that redemption should be. . . If re- 
demption, looked at as the work of God, is thus historical, con- 
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sisting of a series of events which culminates in our Lord’s 
resurrection and the mission of the Holy Ghost, the first 
thing is that these events should be believed. . . There 
is no defect of proof and no reason for disbelief, unless there 
is a settled prepossession against the supernatural and against 
any near contact of God with the affairs of this world. May 
we not expect, then, leaving out of view the special provi- 
dence of God in connection with the progress of the gospel, 
that the facts of the Christian religion will become not only 
a part of universally acknowledged truth, but also that they 
will enter, so to speak, into the historical consciousness of 
mankind, exerting their proper influence and speaking forth 
their proper lesson, in the mind and habitual recollection of 
the race. And as tothe second part of the gospel, the in- 
spired interpretation of these events, or the doctrinal part of 
the Bible, this interpretation is not an arbitrary or forced one. 
Though given by inspiration to guard against blindness and 
error, it is, nevertheless, perfectly rational. It is, and will 
one day be seen to be, the natural, nay, the only possible 
meaning of God’s work in redemption. And this interpreta- 
tion, as the sacred writers give it, will be spontaneously asso- 
ciated with the historic events to which it is attached. So 
that Christianity in both fact and doctrine, will become a 
thing perfectly established, as much so in our mind and feel- 
ing, as are now the transactions of the American Revolution, 
with the import and results that belong to them. It is every 
day becoming more evident that the facts of Christianity can- 
not be dissevered from the Christian system of doctrine, that 
the one cannot be held while the other is renounced, that if 
the doctrine is abandoned the facts will be denied. So that 
the time approaches when the acknowledgment of the evan- 
gelical history, carrying with it, as it will, a faith in the 
scriptural exposition of it, will be a sufficient bond of union 
among Christians, and the church will return to the apostolic 
creed of its early days, which recounts in epitome the facts of 
religion.’’ (Barrows, P. of R., p. 841.) 

‘* The facts of the Revelation,’’ says Prof. Orr in his Kerr 
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Lectures, ‘‘are before the doctrines built on them. But the 
doctrines are the interpretation of the facts.’’ (p. 25.) 

To the same effect Prof. Harnack says: ‘‘ So far as the God 
and Father of Jesus Christ is believed in as the Almighty 
Lord of heaven and earth, the Christian religion includes a 
definite knowledge of God, of the world and of the aim of 
the world.’’ 

Self-revelation of God in the incontrovertible Facts of the 
religious history of the ages; self-interpretation of God in 
the Doctrines derived from these Facts; self-manifestation of 
God in the Life flowing from these Doctrines—this is the 
largt outline of the proceedings of Providence in the spiritual 
regeneration of mankind. 

A right point of view demonstrates the peerlessness of 
Christian theism as based on incontrovertible historical facts 
running through six thousand years. We were told often in 
the Parliament that Christianity is of yesterday. But where 
is there a religion that can show a series of mountain ranges 
exhibiting God’s plan in the ages such as Christianity points 
to us in her sacred records ? 

Christian Theism is peerless because it shows this range of 
facts, absolutely unparalleled in the history of any other re- 
ligion on earth. It is peerless because of its absence of idol- 
atry. It is peerless in its conception of God asa Father. It 
is peerless in its idea of God as a moral sovereign, perfect in 
every attribute. It is peerless as based on the unimpeach- 
able, historic record of the life, the teachings and the death 
of our Lord and Saviour, Jesus Christ. It is peerless in the 
contents of that record itself, as unmatched in the historical 
sky as the sun is in the physical heavens. It is peerless in its 
doctrine of the Logos, which in the beginning was with God 
and was God. It is peerless in its doctrine of the Atone- 
ment. It is peerless in its teachings concerning the Holy 
Spirit. It is peerless in what it teaches of the self-revelation 
of God in nature as well as in Scripture. It is peerless be- 
cause of the balance of its teachings as tested age after age. 
It is peerless because of its doctrine of conscience. It is 
peerless in its doctrine of God’s immanence in natural law 
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and His transcendence over it. It is peerless in its doctrine 
of the judgment to come. 


VI. 


On the Mount of Olives a French princess has erected a 
temple in which have been placed tablets, each one of which 
contains the Lord’s Prayer. ‘Thirty-one languages are repre- 
sented by these tablets in the alcoves of the building which 
stands at the spot where tradition says this prayer was taught 
to the disciples. That princess wishes to be buried in the 
temple. Bury me, so I say now, so I think I shall say to the 
last day of my life, in the temple of Christian Theism at some 
point from which Ican see these mountain ranges of the 
ages. 

If now I were to summarize the virtual Creed of the 
World’s Parliaments of Religion as based on the implications 
of its use of the Lord’s Prayer; if I were to make that Creed 
my own, and keep myself in check and here and now not go 
beyond it, I should say : 

I believe in one and only one God. He is infinitely holy, 
wise and powerful. His being is self-existent and eternal. 
He is self-revealing. He is approachable by prayer consid- 
ered as adoration, confession, petition, self-surrender. And, 
on the instant of self-surrender, He gives the Holy Spirit in 
special measure to every soul that yields to Him utterly, 
gladly and irreversibly. 

I believe that God created the universe and all that is 
therein. He has immanent presence in it and transcendence 
over it, and holy and wise government of it for moral ends. 

I believe that man was created in the divine image, but 
that by his own free choice he lost harmony with the divine 
order, and that the fact of his sin proves the necessity of his 
redemption. 

I believe that a purpose of redemption has been revealed in 
the history of nations, age after age, and especially in that of 
patriarchs and prophets who worshiped the one true God, but 
supremely in the life and teachings of Jesus Christ. 

I believe that the life and teachings of Jesus Christ as re- 
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corded in the Gospels shed new light on the nature of man, 
and especially on its capacity for union with the Divine 
Nature and upon the destinies awaiting human beings beyond 
death. 

I believe that salvation is impossible except through the 
deliverance of the soul from the love of sin and the guilt of it. 

And, lastly, I believe that the Kingdom of God, as repre- 
sented by the teachings of Christ, includes a Divine provision 
not only for the spiritual salvation of individuals but also for 
a new order of society in which God’s Kingdom is to come 
and His will to be done on earth as in heaven. 

The majority of the Parliament, representing two-thirds of 
the population of the world, might say all this. It is in this 
sublime outline of the Christian Theism of the Lord’s Prayer, 
that the Parliament endeavored to unite all the world’s relig- 
ion against all the world’s irreligion. 

Tennyson, writing of Akbar’s Dream, made that king 
utter words which, as I contend, the World’s First Parlia- 
ment of Religions has made realities : 


I dreamed 
That stone by stone I reared a sacred fane, 
A temple, neither pagod, mosque, nor church, 
But loftier, simpler, always open-doored 
To every truth from Heaven ; and Truth and Peace 
And Love and Justice came and dwelt therein. 


But the summit of that temple is the Cross / 
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NoAH PoRTER. A Memorial by Friends. Edited by George S. Merriam. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1893. 8vo. Pp. 306. 
Thousands of the graduates of Yale University will find in this life of 

President Noah Porter very precious intellectual and spiritual inspiration. 

It is a composite book made up by contributions from several hands. 

It is not a formal biography ; its sub-title is simply ‘‘ A Memorial by 

Friends.” Professor Fisher contributes a lucid and acute paper on 

President Porter’s theological opinions; the Rev. Edward A. Smith 

describes him as a theological teacher ; President Carter writes of him as 

President of Yale ; Professor Sneath has a chapter on his services as a 

teacher of philosophy ; Professor Duncan discusses the same subject ; 

Dean Sage and the Rev. J. H. Twichell describe his vacations in the 

woods and especially in the Adirondacks. George S. Merriam con- 

tributes the larger part of the work and is editor of the whole. Mr. T. 

Sumner Smith adds a useful biography of President Porter’s writings. 

Two portraits illumine the memorial. Dr. Twichell’s delightful paper 

in the book gives fascinating glimpses of President Porter in his 

enthusiasm for noble natural scenery. When he was in his sixty-fourth 
year he made an excursion of twenty miles with two companions and 
two guides over Mount Tahawus in the Adirondacks, down the Opales- 
cent river by Lake Henderson, out through the famed Indian Pass to 

North Elba. At the proposal of the President, the party spent the 

whole night in the Pass. In 1861, as the Civil War drew on, the writer 

of this notice camped for a night in that splendid gorge, and, with a rifle 
on his knee, committed to memory in the midnight watch Lowell’s 

‘‘Impending Crisis.” There are memorable revelations of character in 

Dr. Twichell’s vivid delineations of President Porter’s mood in his 

sacred places in the Adirondacks, 

It was late in the afternoon, says Dr. Twichell, when we reached the colossal flat 
boulder called Summit Rock, at the top of Indian Pass. The bark shelter where we 
had planned to spend the night was a mile further on, but we paused to take breath 
after the stiff ascent and to survey the scene ;—the towering cliff of Wallface on one 
side, the huge bulk of McIntire on the other, and the far, wide prospect to the south- 
ward. It was a glorious transparent day, and we lingered, reluctant to turn away 
from such enchantments. Suddenly, ere we were aware, the sun dropped behind the 
crest of the range to the west of Lake Henderson, and the scene changed. Long, 
slanting shafts of radiance burst between the peaks and streamed miles and miles 
across the bosom of the forest basin beneath. It was magnificent beyond words. 
But the shadows were now fast gathering in the Pass, and after looking a few 
minutes more, warned that the light would soon be gone, we seized our knapsacks to 
move on,—all but Dr. Porter. He was like a man in a trance, gazing immovably 
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Lectures, ‘‘are before the doctrines built on them. But the 
doctrines are the interpretation of the facts.’’ (p. 25.) 

To the same effect Prof. Harnack says: ‘‘ So far as the God 
and Father of Jesus Christ is believed in as the Almighty 
Lord of heaven and earth, the Christian religion includes a 
definite knowledge of God, of the world and of the aim of 
the world.”’ 

Self-revelation of God in the incontrovertible Facts of the 
religious history of the ages; self-interpretation of God in 
the Doctrines derived from these Facts; self-manifestation of 
God in the Life flowing from these Doctrines—this is the 
large outline of the proceedings of Providence in the spiritual 
regeneration of mankind. 

A right point of view demonstrates the peerlessness of 
Christian theism as based on incontrovertible historical facts 
running through six thousand years. We were told often in 
the Parliament that Christianity is of yesterday. But where 
is there a religion that can show a series of mountain ranges 
exhibiting God’s plan in the ages such as Christianity points 
to us in her sacred records ? 

Christian Theism is peerless because it shows this range of 
facts, absolutely unparalleled in the history of any other re- 
ligion on earth. It is peerless because of its absence of idol- 
atry. It is peerless in its conception of God asa Father. It 
is peerless in its idea of God asa moral sovereign, perfect in 
every attribute. It is peerless as based on the unimpeach- 
able, historic record of the life, the teachings and the death 
of our Lord and Saviour, Jesus Christ. It is peerless in the 
contents of that record itself, as unmatched in the historical 
sky as the sun is in the physical heavens. It is peerless in its 
doctrine of the Logos, which in the beginning was with God 
and was God. It is peerless in its doctrine of the Atone- 
ment. It is peerless in its teachings concerning the Holy 
Spirit. It is peerless in what it teaches of the self-revelation 
of God in nature as well as in Scripture. It is peerless be- 
cause of the balance of its teachings as tested age after age. 
It is peerless because of its doctrine of conscience. It is 
peerless in its doctrine of God’s immanence in natural law 
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and His transcendence over it. It is peerless in its doctrine 
of the judgment to come. 
VI. 

On the Mount of Olives a French princess has erected a 
temple in which have been placed tablets, each one of which 
contains the Lord's Prayer. Thirty-one languages are repre 
sented by these tablets in the alcoves of the building which 
stands at the spot where tradition says this prayer was taught 
to the disciples. That princess wishes to be buried in the 
temple. Bury me, so I say now, so I think I shall say to the 
last day of my life, in the temple of Christian Theism at some 
point from which I can see these mountain ranges of the 
ages. 

If now I were to summarize the virtual Creed of the 
World’s Parliaments of Religion as based on the implications 
of its use of the Lord’s Prayer; if I were to make that Creed 
my own, and keep myself in check and here and now not go 
beyond it, I should say : 

I believe in one and only one God. He is infinitely holy, 
wise and powerful. His being is self-existent and eternal. 
He is self-revealing. He is approachable by prayer consid- 
ered as adoration, confession, petition, self-surrender. And, 
on the instant of self-surrender, He gives the Holy Spirit in 
special measure to every soul that yields to Him utterly, 
gladly and irreversibly. 

I believe that God created the universe and all that is 
therein. He has immanent presence in it and transcendence 
over it, and holy and wise government of it for moral ends. 

I believe that man was created in the divine image, but 
that by his own free choice he lost harmony with the divine 
order, and that the fact of his sin proves the necessity of his 
redemption. 

I believe that a purpose of redemption has been revealed in 
the history of nations, age after age, and especially in that of 
patriarchs and prophets who worshiped the one true God, but 
supremely in the life and teachings of Jesus Christ. 

I believe that the life and teachings of Jesus Christ as re- 
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corded in the Gospels shed new light on the nature of man, 
and especially on its capacity for union with the Divine 
Nature and upon the destinies awaiting human beings beyond 
death. 

I believe that salvation is impossible except through the 
deliverance of the soul from the love of sin and the guilt of it. 

And, lastly, I believe that the Kingdom of God, as repre- 
sented by the teachings of Christ, includes a Divine provision 
not only for the spiritual salvation of individuals but also for 
a new order of society in which God’s Kingdom is to come 
and His will to be done on earth as in heaven. 

The majority of the Parliament, representing two-thirds of 
the population of the world, might say allthis. It is in this 
sublime outline of the Christian Theism of the Lord’s Prayer, 
that the Parliament endeavored to unite all the world’s relig- 
ion against all the world’s irreligion. 

Tennyson, writing of Akbar’s Dream, made that king 
utter words which, as I contend, the World’s First Parlia- 
ment of Religions has made realities : 


I dreamed 
That stone by stone I reared a sacred fane, 
A temple, neither pagod, mosque, nor church, 
But loftier, simpler, always open-doored 
To every truth from Heaven ; and Truth and Peace 
And Love and Justice came and dwelt therein. 


But the summit of that temple is the Cross / 
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NoAH PoRTER. A Memorial by Friends. Edited by George S. Merriam. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1893. 8vo. Pp. 306. 
Thousands of the graduates of Yale University will find in this life of 

President Noah Porter very precious intellectual and spiritual inspiration. 

It is a composite book made up by contributions from several hands. 

It is not a formal biography ; its sub-title is simply ‘‘ A Memorial by 

Friends.’’ Professor Fisher contributes a lucid and acute paper on 

President Porter’s theological opinions; the Rev. Edward A. Smith 

describes him as a theological teacher ; President Carter writes of him as 

President of Yale ; Professor Sneath has a chapter on his services asa 

teacher of philosophy ; Professor Duncan discusses the same subject ; 

Dean Sage and the Rev. J. H. Twichell describe his vacations in the 

woods and especially in the Adirondacks. George S. Merriam con- 

tributes the larger part of the work and is editor of the whole. Mr. T. 

Sumner Smith adds a useful biography of President Porter’s writings. 

Two portraits illumine the memorial. Dr. Twichell’s delightful paper 

in the book gives fascinating glimpses of President Porter in his 

enthusiasm for noble natural scenery. When he was in his sixty-fourth 
year he made an excursion of twenty miles with two companions and 
two guides over Mount Tahawus in the Adirondacks, down the Opales- 
cent river by Lake Henderson, out through the famed Indian Pass to 

North Elba. At the proposal of the President, the party spent the 

whole night in the Pass. In 1861, as the Civil War drew on, the writer 

of this notice camped for a night in that splendid gorge, and, with a rifle 
on his knee, committed to memory in the midnight watch Lowell’s 

‘‘Impending Crisis.’’ There are memorable revelations of character in 

Dr. Twichell’s vivid delineations of President Porter’s mood in his 

sacred places in the Adirondacks. 


It was late in the afternoon, says Dr. Twichell, when we reached the colossal flat 
boulder called Summit Rock, at the top of Indian Pass. The bark shelter where we 
had planned to spend the night was a mile further on, but we paused totake breath 
after the stiff ascent and to survey the scene ;—the towering cliff of Wallface on one 
side, the huge bulk of McIntire on the other, and the far, wide prospect to the south- 
ward. It was a glorious transparent day, and we lingered, reluctant to turn away 
from such enchantments. Suddenly, ere we were aware, the sun dropped behind the 
crest of the range to the west of Lake Henderson, and the scene changed. Long, 
slanting shafts of radiance burst between the peaks and streamed miles and miles 
across the bosom of the forest basin beneath. It was magnificent beyond words. 
But the shadows were now fast gathering in the Pass, and after looking a few 
minutes more, warned that the light would soon be gone, we seized our knapsacks to 
move on,—all but Dr. Porter. He was like a man in a trance, gazing immovably 
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with all his eyes on the vision. ‘‘Come, Doctor !’’ we said, ‘‘ we must be off, and we 
have no time to lose !’’ To which, after a little he answered—but without turning— 
‘‘Let’s stay here.’”’ That meant venturing the chances of the weather under the 
open sky, and there were questions of water and fuel. But the guides, who were 
always eager to take trouble for him, undertook to manage, and we threw our knap- 
sacks down again. While supper was preparing, the Doctor stood and watched the 
view till it faded into twilight. All the evening he talked about it in a quiet, sub- 
dued, half-absent tone, as if he was still seeing it. Then he rolled himself in his 
blanket and sleptlike an infant. He was up in the morning at early dawn, and 
returning to his point of outlook was again for an hour absorbed in the pageant of 
the sunrise. So he completed his feast royal. When we resumed our journey his 
marked elation of spirit denoted that what he had beheld was to him the subject of 
an unusual congratulation. That night in Indian Pass, to us who were in his 
company, had shown great sights, but very evidently, as we could but understand, 
not so great astohim. Such things, as Coleridge says, 
“Receive 
Their finer influence from the life within.”’ 

At other times that come back to me, I saw him in like degree transported with 
scenes of wild sublimity and beauty, and recognized that his joy in them was to me 
unapproachable. 

But the more common things were fullof charm to him. To what has been termed 
“the poetry of nature’s ordinary appearances” he had a most delicate sensibility. 
He reveled in the woods, in their multitudinous forms of life, animate and inanimate; 
in their sounds and silences. 

One of his luxuries was to conduct a party of friends to see some attraction,—view, 
or rock, or cascade, or tree—which he had discovered. With what zest and youthful 
exhilaration would he lead such an expedition! Not an angler himself, he would 
follow another who was fishing a mountain brook, all day long, occupied with the 
endless succession of objects of interest and delight that his progress would bring in 
his way. A mountain lake afforded him inexhaustible resources of enjoyment. No 
boy was fonder of a boat than he. It was impossible for those with him even for a 
short time not to perceive the alert eye he had to whatever was on any account ob- 
servable, and the relish with which he examined it. His love for the scenes from 
which he drank so sweet refreshment and amid which he tasted so many refined 
pleasures, constantly increased. 

I have heard Melville Trumbull, the guide who was most with him in the woods, 
and whom I name in accordance with what .I am sure would be Dr. Porter’s wish, 
relate the manner of his farewell to the Upper Ausable Lake, already mentioned, his 
favorite haunt, on which he had spent many a happy week and with which, one might 
say, he was on terms of the tenderest living sympathy. It was in the course of the 
vacation which his consciousness of declining strength had warned him would 
probably be his last in the Adirondacks. We had gone with Trumbull to the lake to 
pass two or three days there in camp and have one more look at a place so dear. 
The morning he was to return to the Valley, when everything was made ready to 
start, he bade Trumbull leave the luggage where it was for a while and row him out 
into the lake. Midway between the shores he caused the boatto stop. A long time 
he sat there, turning this way and that, bending his eyes earnestly, steadfastly, but 
without speaking, on the views around,—the Gothic Range, the cone of Haystack, 
the encircling forest. Then he directed the guide to take him near and along the 
shore. As they moved slowly on, by one and another familiar spot, Trumbull saw 
that the Doctor’s eyes were filled with tears, and perceived that it was a leavetaking. 
‘‘IT never in my life had anything make me feel so bad,” he said in telling the story. 
So they passed round the circuit of the lake, the silence between them hardly broken 
by a word, the Doctor parting with all as one would part with a friend he might never 
see again, the guide stealing furtive glances of sympathy at him. 

When, four or five years after he began coming there, it was by some one proposed 
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that a neighboring great mountain, called, from the original settlement of the Valley, 
acentury or more, West Mountain, should be changed in name to Mount Porter,—the 
whole community, of natives and visitors alike, with one consent approved and 
adopted the proposal. The new name wentinto general use forthwith. Mount Porter 
it is now on the map, and will be forever,—a memprial of one who, while he was of 
distinguished rank among the intellectual leaders of his time, was the most large- 
hearted and pure-hearted and brotherly of men. (Pp. 161-165.) 





HEART-BEATS. By P. C. Mozoomdar, with a Biographical Sketch of the 
Author by Samuel J. Barrows. Boston: George H. Ellis, 141 Frank- 
lin St. 1894. I2mo., pp. 288. 


When a ship strikes an iceberg and is not wrecked by it, the impact 
often breaks from the main body of the ice small masses which float 
harmlessly around the vessel and in genial weather melt and help to 
float it. So when Christianity comes into collision with educated non- 
Christian populations, as, for example, in the better circles of Hindu 
society, masses are detached, and float around the ship, but are ulti- 
mately melted into the waves which support it. This is the origin and 
position of various religious societies in India. The Brahmo-Somaj, of 
Calcutta, represents an eclectic spiritual theism. Its best doctrines 
have been derived from Christianity. The Christo-Somaj requires its 
adherents to profess faith in the Apostles’ Creed. These floating, 
detached fragments will ultimately melt into the sea which buoys up 
Christianity. 

We have great respect for the philanthropic reforms championed by 
the Brahmo-Somaj. Keshub Chunder Sen was a genius in both secular 
and spiritual reform, as well as in oratory and authorship. It is a great 
debt which India owes to him and his followers for their opposition to 
idolatry, caste, child-marriages and many other abuses. Mr. Mozoom- 
dar, Keshub Chunder Sen’s ablest coadjutor and successor, has now twice 
made a tour of the world. On his last tour he ably represented the 
Brahmo-Somaj in the World’s Parliament of Religions in Chicago, and 
gave in Boston a successful course of Lowell Institute Lectures. On his 
first visit to Boston he published there, ‘‘ The Oriental Christ’? ; and 
on his second, the volumes entitled, ‘‘ The Holy Spirit’? and ‘‘ Heart- 
Beats.’’ 

All these works are remarkable for their lofty and intense devotional 
spirit. They speak from the depths and summits of the soul’s holi- 
est, religious experiences. Most unfortunately, their theological posi- 
tion on several topics is crude and Unitarian ; and yet their spiritual 
mood has an earnestness and emphasis which remind one, not of aver- 
age superficial Unitarianism, but of Thomas 4 Kempis. We regret 
exceedingly that the distinctively theological studies of Keshub Chun- 
der Sen and Mr. Mozoomdar were not more thorough. They have 
evidently not grasped Christianity as a whole as understood by the 
devoutest and acutest minds of the Occident. Zheyvy do not exalt 
prayer too highly, but they do not reverence study sufficiently. As years 
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ago we predicted would be the case, there is now a startling tendency 
exhibited by Mr. Mozoomdar and his associates to place Keshub Chun- 
der Sen almost on a level with Christ himself. Indeed, Mr. Mozoom- 
dar says distinctly : 

‘I believe Keshub was a God-man. His imperfections do not affect 
me ; his divinity is to me an endless joy and delight. The Spirit of God 
is my model of life. The Christ is to me the exemplar of that model. 
Other prophets are parts of the Christ. Keshub is my minister; he 
illustrates how to be Christlike. But for his life I could never be Christ- 
like, however great my reverence for Christ, yet even this work of 
illustration is imperfect. The indwelling Spirit supplements and con- 
summates that work. I cannot do without Christ, I cannot do without 
Keshub ; but it was God and God alone, who gave me the one and the 
other. God, therefore, is all in all. Everything for Him, in Him, 
through Him to whom be glory forever and ever.’ (Heart-Beats, 
pp. 186, 187.) 

This extract may be taken as the key-note of Mr. Mozoomdar’s devo- 
tional writings. Its almost blasphemous audacity, or else shocking 
crudity, in calling Keshub Chunder Sen a God-man and placing him 
nearly on a level with Christ, is evident ata glance. Probably the real 
is less nearly blasphemous than the apparent significance of this pain- 
ful passage. Mr. Mozoomdar is so incautious as to claim inspiration for 
himself and all the elect. 

‘“You ask me how I know the true from the untrue in all Scriptures, 
how I know the lasting from the fleeting in the teachings of prophets ? 
You ridicule my intuition ; you forget Iam of the Dispensation of the 
Spirit. The Spirit reveals himself in Scriptures and prophets to me— 
not to me only but to all the elect. The Spirit bears infallible evidence 
of himself. It is not intuition but inspiration. If you doubt me doubt 
all who have gone before me. In one act of doubt discard all the 
prophets and Scriptures.”” (Heart-Beats, pp. 193, 194.) 


Illumination is here confused with ivspiration. The word intuition 
is vaguely used in far from its scientific sense. We keenly regret these 
great errors in books which have so much devotional fervor, religious 
enthusiasm, spiritual insight and intellectual alertness. If, however, 
the reader is on his guard against pitfalls of crudity and exaggeration, 
the study of these volumes will be, on the whole, remunerative. 

It is a sacred Hindu custom for religious devotees to spend, if pos- 
sible, some part of their advanced years among the Himalayas. Mr. 
Mozoomdar is only fifty-four years of age. He has a home in Calcutta 
and a summer residence among the Himalayas, but the latter evidently 
has the most of his attachment. Some of his references to the moun- 
tains as sauctuaries of worship are full of spiritual rapture. 

“Holy are these White Himalayas; holy is this morning sunshine, 
this morning breeze.’’ (p. 84.) 
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‘Really, really, there is an infinite worship night and day around me 
on these holy mountains! I cannot express what I feel. But the 
waterfalls and winds are vocal with a solemn chant, which I endlessly 
listen to as my most sacred vespers and matins. I cannot adore as 
they adore. I hear their adorations with inner rapture. Then this 
marvelous sunlight illumines all the world and my whole being. What 
Cathedral can be more radiant than these snow-lit, star-lit, glorious 
mountain sanctuaries? Oh, the unseen insects and unseen birds sing 
all day, all night! What mysterious presence this among these forests, 
flowers, streams, summits, everywhere! I will wonder, I will worship— 
nay, God’s nature worships for me. [am but a listener, but an attend- 
ant—the Himalayas carry me on their shoulders to God.’ (/Heart- 
Beats, pp. 279, 280.) 

Mr. Mozoomdar has said that half the charm of American society 
comes from the education and Christian training and freedom of woman 
in our type of civilization. He wishes to introduce into India many 
reforms in female education. There is hardly a more searching passage 
in Heart-Beats than the following on the sexes : 

‘‘The deepest and most subtle adjustments prevail in the relations of 
the sexes in both body and mind. ‘Thousands of the nicest cords and 
springs make up the double mechanism of human nature. | By voice, 
by look, by gesture, by attitude, by thought, character, woman and 
man, consciously or unconsciously, call each other. A most myste- 
rious, inviolable attraction draws each to each. This is the basis of 
everything, both good and evil. Nothing carnal, nor intellectual, nor 
social, nor sentimental, can overcome this attraction and direct it to 
right ends. Only the highest moral and spiritual forces can do this. 
He who has purified the attractions of the sexes, and is known to use 
them in upbuilding holy, heavenly humanity, has solved the problem of 
life. I dread and avoid woman, not out of hatred, but out of awe felt 
for her, and a sense of unfitness in myself. I honor her and almost 
adore her, out of gratitude for all I owe to her. My mother, nurse, 
sister, care-taker, my best friend, companion, supporter, disciple and 
sympathizer, O woman, may God ever bless thee and prosper thee.”’ 
(p. 138.) 

Mr. Mozoomdar’s writings overflow with striking epigrams: 

‘‘Immersion in God reveals the immortal life.” (p. 21.) 

‘‘Die to the flesh and live in God and you will behold immortality.’’ 
(p- 35-) 

‘¢ When thou hast learned to fear God, he delivers thee from all fear.’’ 
(p. 36.) ; 

‘‘He that fears to be peculiar must always remain the mediocre.” 
(p. 46.) , 

‘‘At the very moment I see God in myself, I see myself in him, [| 
try to keep before me this picture of my true self and to be faithful to it 

always.’’ (p. 49.) 
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‘*Be always what you are when you are in the bosom of God.” (p. 76.) 

‘*The true test of inspiration is the power toinspire.’’ (p. 119.) 

“Not from nature up to nature’s God, but from nature's God to 
nature, is my motto.’”’ (p. 132.) 

‘‘Tf I had been able to be before man what I have been before God, I 
would move the world to its center.’’ (p. 218.) 


‘Holiness means the whole character, as light is not one color, but 
the harmony of all.’’ (p. 245.) 


‘Do not talk of the laws of nature. There is a law higher and lower 
than natural law, and the higher law does not break, but includes, the 
lower.’’ (p. 77.) 

‘*Put on the Lord Jesus Christ. The drama of this mysterious double 


humanity has had its play in the life and death of Christ more than in 
that of any other being.” (p. 45. 


NATIONAL LIFE AND CHARACTER—A FORECAST. By Charles H. 
Pearson, Hon. LL.D., St. Andrew’s, late fellow of Oriel College, Ox- 
ford, London: Macmillan & Co. 1893. Svo., pp. 357. 

This is a book of comprehensive views, embracing the world as a 
whole, but its spirit is too often pessimistic. The author was at one 
time Minister of Education in Victoria, Australia, and is known also as 
the writer of a History of England, in the early and middle ages. His 
conceptions of Christianity are curiously distorted and seem to have 
been the result neither of scholarly study, nor of profound personal ex- 
perience, but of hearsay among superficial rationalists and flippant vota 
ries of fashionable London clubs. (See especially pp. 288, 290 and 338.) 

With these defects, which we admit are serious ones, the volume in its 
central chapters is to be commended as a wholesome seasoning of bitter 
herbs in the copious feast of modern optimistic forecast. 
maintains that the higher races have unchangeable limits. They can 
occupy in large numbers only the temperate zones. The colored 
and yellow races are increasing upon the higher with great rapidity. 
There will soon be little colonial outlet for the white races. (pp. 84, 85.) 
The stationary order in society is likely to grow larger in all civilized 
countries. ‘‘The man seems to dwindle as the union of men grows in 
strength and importance.’’ (p. 25.) 


The author 


Socialistic reforms are in the air. 
‘The man who cries to the state to help him when he ought to help 
himself will gradually suffer paralysis of strength and will.’’ (p. 26.) 
The advantages of democratic government are great, but so are the 
perils. The author thinks he foresees in State socialism danger of the 
decline of the family and of character. 


PAUPFRISM IN GREAT CITIES—ITS FOUR CHIEF CAUSES. By Robert 
Treat Paine, President of the Associated Charities of Boston, etc. Read 
at the International Congress of Charities, Correction and Philam 
thropy, at Chicago, June 12, 1893. S8vo., pp. 43. 

New York State has recently passed a law permitting her chief city to 
enlarge itself by annexations. Massachusetts seems likely to give simi- 
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lar permission to Boston. Greater New York city it is expected will soon 
contain three millions of people; Boston, one million. The author of 
this trenchant and powerful monograph on pauperism in great cities 
could hardly have chosen a more timely theme. He speaks with the 
authority of an expert on this topic, which he has studied for years, as 
president of the associated charities of Boston, and of-several other 
organizations for the benefit of working men and the poor. He finds 
the four chief causes of pauperism in great cities to be foul homes, in- 
toxicating drink, neglect of child life, indiscriminate almsgiving. Mr. 
Paine asks for the destruction of the slums. He indorses Gen. F. A. 
Walker’s call for state interference to prevent the formation of physical 
and moral plague-spots in the heart of great municipalities. ‘I expect 
soon to see the time come,’’ said-‘Gen. Walker in 1889, ‘‘ when the com- 
monwealth of Massachusetts will declare that no one of its citizens, 
under whatever plea of poverty, shall have his home where he has not a 
sufficient access of fresh air and of God’s sunlight, and where the condi- 
tions as to drainage and the disposal of refuse are not such as to afford 
reasonable security for the health of the individual, and to protect soci- 
ety against communicable disease,’’ (p. 23.) Boards of health now have 
power in nearly all cities to vacate dwellings unfit for human hab- 
itation. ‘‘The problem of poor relief in great cities,’ says Mr. Paine, 
‘**knows no possible solution till these hot-beds which propagate de- 
graded pauper life are absolutely abolished,’’ (p. 26.) 

It is refreshing to find intoxicating drink ranked as one of the supreme 
causes of poverty, and every judicious measure championed for the 
restriction or prohibition of the liquor traffic. 

Mr. Paine is particularly forceful in discussing the neglect of child 
life and indiscriminate almsgiving. He exposes the pauperizing treat- 
ment of widows and children in England, New York and Massachu- 
setts. He believes that the best method of charity is private relief 
through a friendly hand. He advocates a thorough system of teaching 
skill to the inefficient, and also to worthy working men and women. He 
regards the Bedford Industrial building in Brooklyn as a model. 

‘‘In Boston, Trinity church has for a dozen years carried on Trinity 
laundry, to teach skill and provide work, employing about a hundred 
different women annually, and paying out in wages about $3,500 each 
year,’’ (p. 36). This monograph has golden words of commendation for 
Toynbee Hall and Oxford House, Neighborhood Guilds, Andover House 
and Dennison; Hull House, college settlements, workingmen’s insti- 
tutes, building and loan associations and co-operative banks. Its key- 
note is the author’s now famous saying, ‘‘Not Alms, but a Friend.” 
This treatise should be studied by all who seek to know the causes 
and curse of hard times. 








VITAL POINTS OF EXPERT OPINION. 
HON. T. B. REED ON FREE TRADE AND PROTECTION. 


Suppose England, instead of being a little island in the sea, 
had been the half of a great:continent, full of raw material, 
capable of an internal commerce which would rival the com- 
merce of all the rest of the world. Suppose every year new 
millions were flocking to her shores, and every one of those 
new millions in a few years, as soon as they tasted the de- 
lights of a broader life, would become as great a consumer as 
any one of her own people. Suppose that these millions and 
the seventy millions already gathered under the folds of her 
flag were every year demanding and receiving a higher wage 
and therefore broadening her market as fast as her machinery 
could furnish production. Suppose she had produced cheap 
food beyond all her wants, and that her laborers spent so 
much money that, whether wheat was sixty cents a bushel or 
twice that sum hardly entered the thoughts of one of them, 
except when some Democratic tariff bill was paralyzing his 
business. Suppose that she was not only but a cannon shot 
from France, but that every country in Europe had been 
brought as near to her as Baltimore is to Washington, for that 
is what cheap ocean freights mean between us and European 
producers. Suppose all those countries had her machinery, 
her skilled workmen, her industrial system and labor forty 
per cent cheaper. Suppose under that state of facts, with all 
her manufacturers proclaiming against it, frantic in their dis- 
approval, England had been called upon by Cobden to make 
the plunge into free trade, would she have done it? Not if 
Cobden had been backed by the Angelic Host. 

History gives England credit for great sense. While our 
wiseacres are reading British books of forty years ago with 
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the emotions of great discoverers, what do the English them- 
selves say about the actual facts? They come here in shoals. 
Naturally they do not like our system ; but for it they could 
do our manufacturing for us. Nevertheless, prejudiced and 
prepossessed as they are, they are startled into some incau- 
tious truths. Says Mr. Jeans, whom I have already quoted 
about the ‘‘amazing prosperity’’ of the United States: ‘‘It 
requires, I think, unusual temerity to allege that the tariff 
system of the United States has been a failure for that 
country.’’ 

What a prejudiced English free trader regards as ‘‘ unusual 
temerity,’’ and which he might have called unexampled 
rashness, is not only exhibited by our Committee of Ways 


-and Means, but by every gentleman who can recite Sydney 


Smith’s discourse on the taxed Englishman under the im- 
pression that he is delivering an original speech. 

That in this country all the workers have been getting 
better wages than elsewhere is the very reason why our mar- 
ket is the best in the world, and why all nations of the world 
are trying to break into it. We do not appreciate the nature 
of our market ourselves. 

We are nominally seventy million people. That is what 
we are in mere numbers. But as a market for manufactures 
and choice foods we are potentially two hundred million 
as compared with the next best nation on the globe. Nor 
is this dificult to prove. Whenever an Englishman earns 
one dollar an American earns one dollar and sixty cents. I 
speak within bounds. Both can get the food that keeps body 
and soul together and the shelter which the body must have 
for sixty cents. Take sixty cents from one dollar and you 
have forty cents left. Take that same sixty cents from one 
dollar and sixty cents and you nave one doliar left, just two 
and a half times as much. 

That surplus can be spent in choice foods, in house fur- 
nishings, in fine clothes, and all the comforts of life—in a 
word, in the products of our manufactories. That makes our 
population as consumers of products as compared with the 
English population two hundred million. Their population 
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is thirty-seven million as consumers of products which one 
century ago were pure luxuries, while our population is 
equivalent to two hundi¢d million. 

If this is our compatison with England what is the com- 
parison with the rest of the world, whose markets our com- 
mittee are so eager to have in exchange for ourown? Mul- 
hall gives certain statistics which will serve to make the com- 
parison clear. On page 365 of his ‘‘ Dictionary of Statistics,” 
he says the total yearly product of the manufactories of the 
world are four billion four hundred and seventy-four million 
pounds, of which the United States produces one billion 
four hundred and forty-three million pounds. 

We produce one-third and the rest of the world, England 
included, two thirds. The population of the world is one 
billion five hundred million, of which we have seventy 
million, which leaves one billion four hundred and thirty 
million for the rest of mankind. We use all our manufact- 
ures or the equivalent of them. Hence we are equal to one- 
half the whole globe outside of ourselves, England included, 
and compared as a market with the rest of the world our pop- 
ulation is equal to seven hundred and fifteen million.— 
Speech on the Wilson Tariff Bill, House of Representatives, 
Feb. 1. 


ADOLF STOECKER ON GERMANS IN AMERICA. 


About ten years ago I asked in a semi-official way whether 
I could obtain a three months’ leave for a trip to America. 
But the answer begat little hope, and the old cherished 
thought Jay dormant in my heart for other times and opportu- 
nities. The year of the Exposition, and my having become 
in the meanwhile independent, awakened the desire afresh. 
And as if the same were known, last year there came unex- 
pectedly to me questions from all sides, asking whether I did 
not wish to go to America to preach the word of God to our 
fellow-believers and to revive their love of the fatherland. 
Mr. Moody was among those who made the inquiry. 

Twenty years ago, soon after the great fire in Chicago, 
which gave new incentive to the great evangelist and man of 
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God toward his richly blessed career, I had a casual acquaint- 
ance with him in London, but afterwards lost all communica- 
tion with him. It surprised me greatly, that I, the politically 
so-decried revolutionist and anti-Semite, should receive a call 
from him, the Republican and revivalist. I suspect that the 
knowledge that my sermons have a weekly circulation of one 
hundred and thirty thousand influenced him to extend the in- 
vitation, and has counteracted the reports in the newspapers 
concerning me. So dear as was to me the realization of the 
long-cherished wish, its accomplishment for the year 1893 
seemed impossible. The election for the Reichstag and the 
Landtag, the building of the great city-tabernacle and the 
calling together of the Brandenburg Provincial-Synod, were 
such insurmountable hindrances that I with a heavy heart 
laid aside the invitation and concluded to decline it and post- 
pone my visit until another year. 

And then during my summer vacation came the renewed 
invitation. A young friend at Moody’s instance wrote me 
that the English, Americans, French and Austrians had al- 
ready prepared for revival work at Chicago, only Germany 
was wanting, and yet in the city of the World’s Exposition 
the German population was in the majority among all nations. 
Could I not come for a month, if not for longer? So I con- 
tended no longer with flesh and blood but telegraphed in 
God’s name: ‘‘ Yes, Icome.’’ Twelve days later I stood on 
American soil, two days after I was in the wonderful giant 
city on Lake Michigan and immediately the work began. A 
misfortune threatened at the very beginning to forestall the 
blessing. A mass-meeting in the great Music Hall had been 
arranged for the day of my arrival. Thousands had come 
and many turned away for want of room. But my train was 
late. I did not arrive before evening. Moody did his best, 
the assembly accepted the situation, they were invited for 
next Sunday and came back. In the meanwhile there was 
preaching every evening in Moody’s church, which is situated 
near the Bible Institute on the North side of Chicago, not 
very far from the German quarter, and yet not favorable for 
German revival work. ‘The congregations increased every 
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evening. God gave rich blessing to our efforts. At the very 
first meeting the spark of divine word was kindled. It was 
precious and reviving to see how our countrymen came, 
among them, members of my old parishes, Christian-Social- 
ists, and especially many clergymen from city and country 
with whom I established brotherly relations. We sang the 
old German chorals and repeated aloud in unison the Lord’s 
Prayer. Moody in his great-heartedness rejoiced therein ; 
when some said that we ought to use his well-known revival 
songs, he answered, ‘‘ Let the Germans sing their own hymns, 
all we want is, that they should be edified.’’ And so the ser- 
vices soon assumed a thoroughly German home-like character. 
Sunday came, and the Music Hall, which certainly holds more 
than three thousand people, was in the afternoon again filled 
to the uttermost limit. Such religious meetings of Germans 
Chicago had never seen. There was in them just as much 
strengthening of the Christian as of the patriotic spirit. I 
preached concerning the man of Macedonia: ‘‘ Come over and 
help us.’’ Not only religious chords were touched upon, but 
historic, patriotic and socialistic also. We were all thor- 
oughly aroused and the press extended the movement among 
those who were not present. I must especially emphasize and 
recognize this last fact. A single paper evidently under 
Jewish influence sought to stir up a quarrel against me; it 
encountered, however, the opposition of all the other journals, 
especially the German ones, for all the Chicago daily and 
weekly papers not only discussed the revival correctly as to its 
purpose but heartily and appreciatively. I feel a certain sort 
of shame when I compare it with the German liberal and He- 
brew press, which, when it is not able to overcome its oppo- 
nents, ignores their actions and never says anything good or 
even truthful of them. 

Although the American press suffers much from great mis- 
takes, especially in its revelation of private affairs and its 
search after the sensational, it is certainly able to tell the truth 
about men and things, which with us even so pretentious a 
paper as the ‘‘ Koelner Zeitung ’’ doesnot. There prevails in 
America a certain respect for religious things for which the 
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German liberal press unfortunately has no feeling. Religion 
works upon it like a red cloth on a bull, and it tramples truth- 
fulness as well as the truth itself under foot. 

During the second week the work was managed in another 
way. In a meeting of the German pastors of all denomina- 
tions it was agreed that it would be better to have me preach 
in the parish churches. This plan proved itself correct. I 
preached in three different neighborhoods and found without 
exception the churches filled, the congregations attentive and 
reverent. Certainly the Germans are a church-people, and 
one who wishes to touch their hearts must enter into parish 
life and work in the church’s way and not in a personal way 


only.—Hon. Rev. Adolf Stoecker, of the Prussian Diet, in the 
Interior, March 8. 


INFAMOUS SHOWS AT THE WORLD’S FAIR, CHICAGO. 


In the summer, numerous complaints came to our office 
against certain very gross and indecent exhibitions in some 
of the theaters and side shows of the Midway Plaisance at 
the World’s Fair. 

These complaints were of such a startling character that 
our secretary in the last week in July, visited the Fair and 
took steps to stop the evils complained of. It was thought by 
him best not to be known until the blow was struck. After 
ascertaining what the degrading exhibitions were, an appeal 
was made to some of the Lady Managers and on the invita- 
tion of our secretary, five noble ladies, sacrificing their per- 
sonal feelings, visited these pestilential places. One of them, 
as she came out of the first place visited, said, with her face 
pale with emotion: ‘‘I have been to the mouth of hell 
to-day.’’ 

A petition was at once prepared by them and the follow- 
ing day taken to Director General Davis, who immediately 
ordered the indecent exhibitions to be discontinued. What- 
ever good was accomplished was due to the heroic and self- 
sacrificing stand taken by those noble women, who went 
down into these pestilential places for the sake of woman- 
hood, and then promptly brought the matter before the Board 
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of Lady Managers, and from thence a protest was sent the 
gentlemen Commissioners. Few deeds of heroism shine 
brighter than the deed of these five Lady Managers, in visit- 
ing these vile shows. 

Four of these dancing women came to this city, and last 
month undertook to give the same degrading exhibition here. 
We are very happy to report to-night, that the moment 
Inspector Williams’ and Captain Berghold’s attention was 
called to these exhibitions, they took prompt measures to stop 
them. They first prudently obtained the necessary legal evi- 
dence, and then, notwithstanding the defiant attitude of the 
counsel of these shameless women, who advised these people 
to go on and disobey the law of this State and of decency, 
they promptly brought these degraded creatures to trial. 
Each was convicted and sentenced to pay fifty dollars, which 
effectually abated the nuisance.—Aznthony Comstock’s Twen- 
tieth Annual Report as Secretary of the New York Society for 
the Suppression of Vice. 


DR. BEHRENDS ON ANTHONY COMSTOCK’S WORK. 


The time will come when the dreadful work of the saloon 
and the gambling house and of all unseemly vice and all 
corrupt publications will be overwhelmed and suppressed. 
Some men seem to think the devil has a first mortgage on 
this world, but it is not so, for this is God’s world, redeemed 
by His Son, and He who has all time and all power at His 
command, will not leave His own nor fail His following 
legions until victory is complete. 

Our children’s aid societies and orphanages would not 
make such heavy drafts upon us if we did more to prevent 
the work of these venders of vicious publications. God’s 
order of work is prevention. It is an enormous task that 
this society undertakes, and is largely increased by the in- 
difference and inefficiency of the police and official forces of 
our cities. They wink at the existence of these evils, if they 
do not even go further and consent to their further existence, 
by bribes in their open palm. 

I have known the fearless and indefatigable secretary from 
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the very beginning of the crusade against the forms of vice 
with which he has waged unrelenting war, and whose scars 
he wears upon his cheek. A brother of his is a member of 
my church, and I can bear testimony that investment in the 
Comstock mine is perfectly safe. I have watched your agent 
through these score of years, and my respect for him has 
steadily deepened and strengthened. He has been bullied, but 
he has never flinched. And I have no doubt that if his palms 
had itched for gold, they might have been filled a hundred 
times ; but his hands are as clean as his heart isfearless. That 
his passion for purity among children and youth has not 
diminished by sickening familiarity with the foulest devices of 
infamy, is to me a moral miracle, which I can only explain by 
the grace of Jesus Christ which has guided and guarded him 
at every step. For I believe that with Christ a man can go 
down into the foulest depths of Satan, and emerge unscathed 
and unspotted. And only in such a fellowship can he do it. 

Character alone dignifies intelligence; and the highest 
genius is not proof against moral infamy, unless conscience 
is supreme—as Goethe and Byron abundantly illustrate. 
Hence I do not believein ‘‘slumming’’ as a universal means 
of grace. Nor doI believe in dragging the depths of infamy 
into the columns of the daily press and into the pulpit. The 
less the great public knows of the details of crime, the better; 
for knowledge has worth only as an equipment for service. 
I have never asked Mr. Comstock to let me into the secrets 
of his discoveries; and I am glad to add that he has never 
offered to act as my guide. 

When I think of what some men are doing, secretly, delib- 
erately, of set purpose and diabolically, I conclude that a hell 
of fire and brimstone is a merciful provision. But I want 
that hell on earth for these malefactors. I believe in making 
this world too hot for them. Drive them from one city to 
another, from one land to the other; give them no rest either 
in the tropics or in the arctics, pursue them into the Red Sea 
of eternal damnation and oblivion. Overwhelm them with 
curses and bury them with maledictions. Give them brim- 
stone for bread, and a red hot pavement of fire for a bed. 
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Pray for them to Almighty God in the language of all the im- 
precatory psalms. Nature detests them. Childhood indicts 
them. Manhood is debauched by them. Womanhood is out- 
raged by them. Friendship is poisoned by them. The home 
is dragged down by them into deep and dire infamy. They 
convert the light of heaven into an agency of unutterable 
corruption. They change the music of infancy into the mut- 
terings of the idiot and the shriek of the mad house. They 
use the gifts of earth to make the globe a pandemonium of 
vice. Smite them in your righteous fury. Give them no 
quarter. They have no rights anywhere. They are bandits 
and outlaws; and where you have pillowed them God will 
empty upon them the vials of His wrath! There is no place 
for them anywhere in the vast universe of God, except the 
outer darkness, where there is wailing and gnashing of teeth. 
God means that weshall brand and punish them as His vice- 
gerents, to sweep them out with the besom of destruction, 
and make their names a hissing in all lands. It is encourag- 
ing to know .that books which twenty years ago could be 
bought for two dollars and less are rare to-day at three hundred 
dollars. It is encouraging to know that some of these men 
have been driven into the solitudes of Bulgaria. But Siberian 
exile is too good for them. Like the lottery swindler and the 
bullies of the prize ring, they will fight until they have 
reached the last ditch. Their purses are at stake, and they 
would sell the Kingdom of God for a bag of gold. And we 
are fighting for the fair faces and the pure hearts of our boys 
and girls; are fighting for American citizenship and universal 
civilization and the reign of heaven on earth! And we are 
bound to win!—Sfeech in Association Hall, New York, at 
Twentieth Anniversary of the N. Y. Society for the Suppression 
of Vice. 


MISS KATE FIELD ON MORMON STATEHOOD. 


As Congressmen and the people of this country know noth- 
ing about Mormonism, both believe that polygamy has been 
abolished and that the Church no longer controls the saints, 
body and soul. Polygamy is not abolished ; its practice is 
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suspended. ‘‘ Celestial marriage ’’ is the corner-stone of the 
Mormon church. It can only be abolished by a ‘‘revelation.”’ 
There has been no such revelation and there will not be, I 
think, in this generation, because women live, who in good 
faith have become second, third, fourth, fifth, sixth and so 
on, ad /ibitum, wives, in order to attain celestial glory. No 
monogamist can enter the presence of the Deity. No wife 
in monogamy can be a celestial queen. Having preached 
this doctrine for forty years, is it possible for Mormon leaders 
to turn a complete somersault in one uneasy lesson? Presi- 
dent Wilford Woodruff had a dream just before a semi-annual 
conference, and told the faithful that the Lord counseled him 
to suspend the practice of polygamy. Thereupon he advised 
his people to keep within the limits of the laws of man. No 
doubt most of the saints have followed this advice. I am 
assured by those who have every opportunity of knowing 
that polygamy is not extinct. I have read of trials for polyg- 
amy since President Woodruff and the Lord talked this matter 
over —in a dream. 

Young Utah rejoices in this polygamic suspension as well 
as in the division of the People’s party into Republicans and 
Democrats. Young saints want to be in sympathy with the 
rest of the country. They are weary of being ordered about 
by the priesthood. They want to do their own thinking ; 
once on the road to independence they are not likely to be 
captured and put back into cages. Young Utah is vastly 
ahead of the immigration flooding the new States. Its boys 
and girls have been born on American soi] and have had 
better chances of development than the half-starved aliens of 
Europe. They know little of national politics, but their new- 
found liberty will be eagerly seized. In course of time they 
will give reasons for being Democrats and Republicans, and 
will surprise us by their unusual progress. 

All this I believe ; but just as firmly do I believe that Utah 
should not be admitted to Statehood until the new dispensa- 
tion has taken stich deep root as to be permanent. No sane 
government would make such an experiment, as it is the 
business of rulers to read future history by the light of the 
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past. If both houses of the Fifty-third Congress dare to run 
so grave a risk, it will be on the principle that fools rush in 
where angels fear to tread. 


I spent one year in Salt Lake. In that year I consorted 
with Saints, Gentiles and apostates. I interviewed every 
class of people, attended ward meetings where denunciation 
of the United States Government was the weekly pabulum, 
steeped myself in church history, and, when I returned to 
the East, read in the Salt Lake 77zbune that I knew more 
about Mormonism than any one outside of the priesthood. 
Because I have conscientiously studied a vital problem, and 
because I have great faith in the future of Utah, I would not 
mar that future and add to the perils of this distracted 
republic by hasty legislation that can never be undone. 


OUR PROPOSED NEW NATIONAL PARK, 


This proposed new national park lies in the State of Wash- 
ington, in the very heart of that vast and sombre forest which, 
stretching northward from the Columbia river far into the 
solitudes of the British possessions, muffles in a dark pall of 
verdure the whole western slope of the Cascades. Here the 
heavy rain-laden clouds blown in from the Pacific, finding 
their easternward flight barred by the mountain barricade, 
pour down upon the region an annual rainfall of fifty inches. 
It nurtures the giant growth of fir and cedar and spruce, the 
heavy festooning moss and the deep-tangled undergrowth that 
makes of much of Western Washington a dense and some- 
times impassable jungle. It is for this reason that the won- 
ders of the new park have so long escaped alike the incursion 
of tourist or descriptive artist, while the glories of more 
accessible regions have been heralded throughout Christen- 
dom. And it might still remain unknown and unnoticed 
were it not that from out this almost Cimmerian land rises 
the most superb and majestic mountain peak to be found on 
this continent, if not upon the round earth. For while there 
are other peaks whose brows are cooled by yet higher alti- 
tudes, there are none which present such a rare and wondrous 
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union of symmetry and sublimity, of mystic color, perfection 
of graceful outline and gigantic and awe-inspiring shape as 
this soaring dome of snow, the Mt. Ranier of the maps, 
the Mt. Tacoma of popular usage and aboriginal tradition. 
There are few who may look upon its lone and simple majesty 
with soul unmoved, for it is one of nature’s masterpieces. 
And there are few who having looked upon it do not experi- 
ence a desire to penetrate the dreamy vale in which it hangs 
and make acquaintance of its nearer beauties. It has a spell 
and a fascination so subtle and resistless as to stir the common- 
est clod, while it spurs the poetic fancy to fantastic flights. 
I remember as I first watched it grow, luminous, opalescent 
and regal from out the mantle of mist which held it as in a 
shroud, I could have summoned back the whole antique world 
of mythology and domiciled it upon this greater and grander 
Olympus.—‘‘ Our New National Wonderland,’ by Carl Sny- 
der, in the February Review of Reviews. 


CO-OPERATION OF CITIZENS AND OFFICIALS. 


There is a pretty strong tendency to regard those who have 
been clothed with official power as a class by themselves 
whose interests are adverse to those of private citizens. The 
spoils system rests, of course, on some such assumption. 
The man who has obtained office under that system does not 
consider that his primary obligation is due to the public; it is 
rather due to the political magnate or the political machine 
through whose agency he has secured the prize of office. His 
interest and the interest of his tribe is that there shall be as 
many Offices as possible, with the fattest possible salaries, the 
proceeds of which shall be divided among those who transact 
the business of the public. The main question with him is 
not how he can promote the public interest, but how he can 
make the public promote his interest. 

It is obvious that under such a system there can be no effect- 
ive co-operation between the community and its official serv- 
ants. 

The people in office, whatever they may think of them- 
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selves, are neither our masters nor our plunderers nor foes ; 
they are certainly our servants, and they ought to be our 
friends. Let us get this idea firmly fixed in our minds and 
diligently impress it upon those whom we call to serve us. 

We may assume, then, that our duty as citizens is not done 
when we have chosen our public servants and inducted them 
into office ; we may judge that it is still incumbent upon us, 
the people, to keep a vigilant eye upon them, to know, from 
month to month, whether they are keeping the charge en- 
trusted to them ; whether the work we have employed them 
to do is honestly and promptly done. So far as the details of 
their action are concerned we must give them large discre- 
tion ; but we have a right to judge whether they are doing 
our work ; to hold them strictly accountable for their failure 
to do it; to give them our cordial praise when the work is 
well done. 

Such a close relation of the people to their servants in office 
is, I believe, quite essential to good government. The best 
governments that we have ever had have been those in which 
the magistrates were in closest touch with the people. It isa 
simple debt which we owe to the men whom we put into office 
to let them know that there are other people in the commu- 
nity besides the corruptionists and the disorderly classes who 
have ideas and wishes respecting the administration of the 
government. That bad influence ought to be promptly met 
by a good influence equally pervasive, equally energetic. 

In many different forms the evils of corrupt rule show them- 
selves in the municipality. By extravagance our industries 
are heavily burdened ; by neglect our health is endangered ; 
by the schemes of demagogues the political life of the State 
and nation is perverted. But to my own mind the most for- 
midable evils engendered by bad government are those which 
attack the character of the citizens, and which undermine 
their patriotism and their honesty and their virtue. 

To those of us who think that the interests of character 
outrank all other values, the question about the kind of gov- 
ernment that we shall have in our cities is, therefore, a ques- 
tion of tremendous significance. As a teacher of morality, as 
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one of those who are seeking to influence young men and 
women to be chaste and sober and true and upright, I protest 
against the existence of municipal governments which are the 
organized embodiments of trickery and fraud and the open 
allies of lawlessness and debauchery. I am here as a minis- 
ter of Christ ; as one who prays and works for the coming of 
the Kingdom of Heaven to say that one of the most powerful 
hindrances to the coming of that kingdom is the condition of 
the governments of many of our cities ; to say, also, that this 
condition is mainly due to the excesses of partisanship and the 
lack of public conscience on the part of our reputable citizens, 
the fathers of our families, the heads of our business houses 
and the members of our churches ; and to call upon those 
whose business it is to take these cities in hand and rule them 
in the fear of God and for the welfare of man.— Washington 
Gladden at Philadelphia Conference on Municipal Government. 
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REPLY BY MRS, MARY H. HUNT, W. C. T. U. NATIONAL SUPERINTEND- 
ENT OF THE DEPARTMENT OF SCIENTIFIC TEMPERANCE INSTRUC- 
TION. 

4. What have been the recent advances and what are the prospects o7 

Scientific Temperance Education in the United States ? 


The nature and effects of alcoholic drinks and other narcotics, 1n con- 
nection with physiology and hygiene, are now a mandatory study in the 
public schools of thirty-eight of the forty-four States of the United 
States. This study is also required in all schools under federal control, 
including the territories, Indian and colored schools, and the national 
military and naval academies. 

Temperance education laws enacted in Kentucky and Texas, and the 
repeal of the weak law of Connecticut, and the enactment of a more 
stringent and specific statute by the Legislature of that State, are the 
special legislative gains of the past year; the latter the most notable. 


TEMPERANCE EDUCATION MAP OF THE UNITED STATES AND TERRITORIES. 





States in White have a Temperance Education Law. Those in Black have NONE. 
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EXPLANATION OF MARKS. 


X The cross signifies that Scientific Temperance is a mandatory study in public schools. 

* The star signifies that a penalty is attached to the law. 

The dagger signifies that the ey 3 is mandatory, and required of all pee in all schools. 
The double dagger signifies that the study is required of all pupils in all schools and is to be 
pursued with text-bovks in the hands of pupils able to read. 

I The parallel indicates that the study is to be taught in the same manner and as thoroughly 
as other required branches. 

§ The section mark indicates that text-books on this topic used in peimene and intermediate 
schools must give one fourth their space to temperance matter, and those used in high schools not 
less than 20 pages. 

7 The paragraph indicates that no teacher who has not passed a satisfactory examination in 
this subject is granted a certificate or authorized to teach. 


AUTHORIZED TEXT-BOOKS. 


We have now twenty-three different endorsed temperance physiolo- 
gies, adapted to all grades of pupils, issued by seven different publish- 
ing houses, with more to follow. 

The familiar quotation, ‘‘ Not a truth has to science or art been given 
but brows have ached for it, souls toiled and striven,’’ fitly describes the 
production of these books. But events are proving thatthe ‘‘ache”’ 
“toil” and ‘‘strife’’ that battled on and would not relent, nor endorse 
an unworthy book until the full truth was in it, and in language adapted 
to grade, were not for the millions of this country alone; for our en- 
dorsed books are not only being translated into many tongues, but are 
everywhere throughout Christendom serving as a standard for text- 
books on this subject. 


WHY AUTHORIZED OR ENDORSED? 


‘*The need of an authoritative standard for school literature of this 
kind became early apparent. In 1887, with the aid of experts, a sylla- 
bus of topics which books on this subject should teach was prepared and 
signed by over two hundred of the most representative names in the 
United States in medical, chemical, educational, legislative, and other 
circles interested in the public good, and was sent to all publishers of 
this kind of school literature, respectfully asking that their books on 
this topic be revised to contain the latest truths of science as set forth 
in the petition. These, summarized, are: 

‘‘a. That alcohol is a dangerous and seductive poison. 

“6, That beer, wine, and cider contain this same alcohol, and that 
they are the product of a fermentation that changes a food to a poison. 

‘“‘c, That it is the nature of any liquor containing alcohol to create an 
appetite for more. 

‘‘d, They must teach also the effects of these upon the ‘human sys- 
tem,’ that is, upon the whole being, mental, moral and physical. 

‘‘e. This instruction must be as well graded to the capacities of each 
class of pupils as modern school readers are. 

‘“‘f. In all grades below the high school this instruction should con- 
tain only physiology enough to make the hygiene of temperance and 
other laws of health intelligible. 
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‘‘g. As by common consent the lay prescription of alcohol is con- 
demned, the question of its use as a remedy is out of place and mislead- 
ing in a school text-book, and should be relegated to medical treatises.’’ 

Nearly all the school physiologies now used in the United States have 
been revised to conform to this standard. That these revised books 
might be distinguished at a glance, a committee was chosen from the 
signers of the petition to indicate upon each its character. As that 
committee also held an official relation to the same subject as Superin- 
tendent and Advisory Board of the Department of Scientific Temper- 
ance Instruction of the Woman’s Christian Temperance Union, at the 
request of the publishers, their endorsement of the approved books ap- 
pears in that connection. 

The greatest possible care was taken in the revision to secure absolute 
accuracy. The matter of each book was read by experts, in manuscript 
and in proof, three times. Every statement was challenged, and noth- 
ing was allowed to remain that could not be sustained by good authority. 

‘“*Why are there no names of physicians on these endorsements ?’’ 
When this question is asked we reply: To have asked another physi- 
cian to endorse such a book as “ The Human Body and the Effects of 
Narcotics,’’ written by Dr. H. Newell Martin, Fellow of the Royal Soci- 
ety, and Professor of Biology in Johns Hopkins University, a physiolo- 
gist honored on two continents, or the books of other physicians which 
appear on our endorsed list, would have been a redundancy, if not a 
discourtesy.. Such names are their own endorsement. 

Inasmuch as Dr. Martin and all the other authors teach in substance 
the same things, further medical endorsement would seem needless to 
those who know and appreciate the facts. 

For a more detailed history of this, and other features of the move- 
ment, see Appleton’s Annual Cyclopedia for 1891. 


WHAT MOST COMPETENT JUDGES SAY. 


The World’s Columbian Exposition gave to these revised books the 
‘‘Highest Award,’’ especially commending them for ‘‘ accuracy and 
judgment in the selection of matter, and. skill in the adaptation of the 
same to varying grades of schools.”” But the final verdict on any school 
book is the result of its use. 

A superintendent writes: ‘‘It is evident from reports that the most 
progress is made where endorsed books are used. Teachers often se- 
cure these where they have not been adopted, and teach from them 
orally.’’ 

Another writes : ‘‘The endorsed books were adopted last year, and 
the teachers have ceased to object to teaching this branch.” 

From still another place the superintendent reports that, ‘‘ no teachers 
are unwilling to co-operate, but they grumble when they use unendorsed 
books,’’ and no wonder, for they are neither interesting nor teachable. 
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WHAT IS BEING DONE. 


The next step, if we would secure the actual study of these facts in 
the schools, is the, not easy, one of getting the approved books into 
the hands of the pupils, in the place of the old and unrevised. 

How fast is this being done? The report of 1893 on this point, as 
culled by our superintendents of the W. C. T. U., and other friends of 
the movement, shows that in Massachusetts the endorsed books are in 
use in 108 towns and cities, and there is reason to suppose that this num- 
ber falls far short of the actual facts. These books are exclusively used 
in the public schools of Boston. 

In the State of New York 551 towns and cities are reported as using 
the revised books, a gain of 238 during the year. 

Pennsylvania reports the approved Temperance Physiologies in 612 
places, a gain of 107 during the year. They are used in the city and 
county of Philadelphia. 

The States of Washington, Montana and Vermont, and the District of 
Columbia, including the national capital, are all using the endorsed 
books almost exclusively and have been for a term of years ; while 
New Hampshire, Wisconsin, Colorado, Rhode Island, New Jersey, IIli- 
nois, California, and nearly every other State and territory in the Union 
report a varying number of schools where the approved books are used, 
showing great gain from year to year. 

The fact that these endorsed books are almost universally adopted for 
the schools in States and counties where large adoptions are at present 
made, as in North Carolina, etc., as well as by local school boards, shows 
a growing public sentiment throughout the country in favor of temper- 
ance teaching as radical as the whole truth, and so well adapted to 
grade that all classes can understand it. 

It should be borne in mind that it took some time for people to un- 
derstand the merits of the case, and the difference between the endorsed 
and the unendorsed books. And inasmuch as no definite effort was 
made to secure the enforcement of these laws until 1888, when the books 
were revised, this report presents a very encouraging showing. 


TIME AND PLACE FOR THE STUDY. 


At first the notion quite largely prevailed that an occasional temper- 
ance ‘‘ preach’ or exhortation, when the teacher could get time for it, 
was all that was required. But this branch, like every other, cannot be 
properly pursued unless adequate time and place are assigned for it in 
the regular school course of study, with the same examinations for pro- 
motion as in other branches. Haphazard study and teaching of physio- 
logical temperance will bring no better results than such methods would 
in the teaching of arithmetic. At this point, which was at first slowly 
apprehended by school boards, superintendents, and teachers, decided 


.gains have been made, especially during the past year, 
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Nearly all the counties in Pennsylvania report temperance physiology 
taught in most of their schools as often as three times per week, for 
fourteen weeks of the school year, which is the time specified in the 
standard established for this work. Many of the places have also regu- 
lar examinations in the study, and oral instruction for pupils who are 
not able to read, 

While there is no report this year of the definite number of places in 
Massachusetts where the required amount of time is devoted to this 
study, it is known that there are many cities and towns, as Boston, 
Springfield, Hyde Park, etc., where temperance physiology has a defi- 
nite place in the course of study, with at least three lessons per week 
for fourteen weeks of the school year, and with regular examinations. 

The same thing is true of many other States from which, for some 
reason, no report of school work in this branch is sentin. Often this 
silence covers faithful work and most encouraging results in the intro- 
duction of the course of study and the assignment to it of the standard 
amount of time. 

New Hampshire reports fifty-two towns and cities where a definite 
amount of time is allotted to this branch, and many schools where 
examinations are given. 

In Wisconsin, Colorado, Michigan, Montana, Rhode Island, New 
Jersey, Illinois and Connecticut a varying number of schools is re- 
ported as giving an adequate time and place to this study ; those States 
named first reporting the largest number of such schools. 

As only experience could decide the adequate allotment of space in 
the school curriculum needed for the pursuit of this study, it took some 
time to experiment at that point before a definite standard could be 
established. The rapid manner in which this standard, since published, 
has been adopted shows the tendency of the schools to come into line 
at this point. 

TEACHERS INCREASINGLY INTERESTED. 


We often hear it said that ‘‘everything in this study depends upon 
the teacher.’’ We decidedly differ from this opinion if by it is implied 
that if the study is not well pursued in the schools the teachers are 
always the offenders. When good and teachable books are put into 
the hands of pupils above the primary, and an adequate time and place 
for the study is ordered in the school course, we have never failed to 
find the interested and enthusiastic teacher. 

If the study is neglected, or if the teacher is opposed to it, we almost 
always discover that it is because the school board has failed to pre- 
scribe suitable books adapted to grade, and to assign enough time for 
the branch in the course of study. When text-books are provided, and 
an adequate course of study arranged, the indifferent or opposing 
teacher becomes first interested and then enthusiastic. 

The report made by the Superintendent of Public Instruction in 
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Phillips County, Colorado, is fairly representative of the attitude of a 
large and increasing majority of public school teachers. Hs says: 
‘‘The teachers are becoming more impressed year by year with the 
need and importance of the work and its beneficial effects, and, instead 
of complying with the law simply because it is a law, they are entering 
earnestly into the subject, and I can truly say a very healthful senti- 
ment is being created by the study.”’ 

From Michigan the superintendent reports teachers making no ob- 
jection to teaching this study, but all as eager to receive helps and 
information. 

Pennsylvania reports: ‘‘The universal verdict is that few teachers 
show any unwillingness, and no effort is needed to secure their co-oper- 
ation. The chief complaint, if there be one, is the ‘want of time and 
suitable books.’ ”’ 


NotTe.—There is always ‘‘ time for the study ’’ if the school boards, or those making 
out the course of study, so arrange that course as to give this branch a specified place, 
and its due or adequate proportion of time. 

State after State might be mentioned where teachers are reported as 
glad and willing to teach the subject, and anxious to get all possible 
helps in their work. 


THE SCIENTIFIC TEMPERANCE MONTHLY ADVICES. 


This monthly publication for teachers represents the researches of 
ten years. Model lessons for the various grades are furnished, showing 
the teachers just how each subject may be presented, and giving many 
illustrations and suggestions. There are also embodied in each lesson 
quotations from eminent scientists, giving the authority for all the 
statements made. A bow drawn at venture last year—the subscription 
list has run up to over thirteen thousand, the local Woman’s Christian 
Temperance Unions and other friends subscribing for the teachers in 
their vicinities. The teachers are pleased with the matter and method 
of the lessons presented, as the following statements indicate—the first 
two from Masters of Boston schools, and the last from one of the New 
York City Masters. 

“The Advices are wonderfully well planned and very logically ar- 
ranged. The lessons are so teachable that they are easy to reproduce 
in the class room. To prepare the Advices must require a great deal of 
time, study and knowledge of the subject.”’ 

‘““My boys and I are enjoying your excellent paper. I find it very 
helpful, for it not only makes statements, but proves them with good 
authorities.” 

‘‘I am much pleased with your Sciendific Temperance Monthly Ad- 
vices. Itisastep in the right direction, just what is needed more than 
anything else to benefit the rising generation. I hereby subscribe for 
two extra copies.”’ 
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SCHOOL BOARDS AND SCHOOL OFFICIALS, 


The average school board has been the hardest factor to move in the 
whole problem of enforcement of temperance education laws. Slow to 
_ realize the defects in the first unworthy books, and slower to see the 
need of changing for better, they sometimes report the subject as 
“legally pursued,’’ when even a casual observer could not fail to see 
that it is not. Wherever the pursuit of this study seems to be a failure, 
investigation almost always shows that the school boards are the ones 
at fault. But even they are feeling the trend of the progress that is 
markedly manifest, as the great increase this year in the adoption of 
the revised books and the course of study conclusively proves. 

The right to vote for school boards is being rapidly given to women ; 


and they are each year using it more effectively in securing the en- 
forcement of temperance education laws. 


THE WORLD’S FAIR. 


One of the most influential and far-reaching features of the work of 
this Department for 1893 was the Scientific Temperance Instruction 
exhibit at the World’s Columbian Exposition. Fortunately located in 
the midst of the finest educational exhibits in the gallery of the Liberal 
Arts Building, hundreds of thousands of visitors from all parts of the 
world paused to study the various features of the exhibit, and carried 
away suggestions that are echoing in schoolrooms far and near and in 
many lands. 

We gave away over two hundred thousand pages of literature on the 
subject to interested parties only, and held with them countless conver- 
sations. 

The cost of installing and returning the exhibit, of attendance and of 
all the detail of keeping up such a display for six months was fully 
two thousand dollars. Toward this the Woman’s Christian Temper- 
ance Unions contributed one hundred and twenty- five dollars. 

Six of the highest awards conferred, medals and diplomas, were 
assigned the several features of the exhibit. 


1. For Temperance Education Laws secured in the United States, 
Canada and Sweden. 


2. For graded series of Temperance Physiologies in the English 
language. 


3. For translations of these Physiologies into five different lan- 
guages. 

4. For methods of schoolroom study in this science. 

5. For exhibit of pupil work in this branch from many States. 


6. For publications on the subject, including the Scientific Temper- 
ance Monthly Advices. 
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BREAD CAST UPON THE WATERS. 


The National and International headquarters of this department, for- 
merly at Hope Cottage, Hyde Park, Mass., were in November, 1893, 
removed to much-needed, larger accommodations at 23 Trull Street, 
Boston. 

Some idea of the amount of work accomplished at these headquarters 
can be inferred from the fact that from there, in 1893, we sent out to 
workers and others, through the mails, paying postage as well as printer, 
two hundred and sixty-four thousand pages of free printed matter on 
this special phase of the temperance question. This, with the two hun- 
dred thousand pages distributed at the World’s Fair, makes a sum total 
of four hundred and sixty-four thousand pages of scientific temperance 
literature given away during the past year. 

Added to this, there have gone out from our correspondence room in 
letters and postals, written and printed, over one hundred and eight 
thousand pages of personal communications on this subject, which, 
added to our give-away printed matter, make (572,000) more than alfa 
million pages in behalf of a temperance education for the childhood of 
our age, which have this year been scattered like ‘‘bread upon many 
waters.’’ 

It should be noted that this more than half-million pages does not in- 
clude the literature on this topic that has been bought of the department 
and paid for, nor the regular paid subscriptions of the Monthly Advices, 
nor for the thousands of free sample text-books that are generously sent 
out by the publishers. 


OPPONENTS OF SCIENTIFIC TEMPERANCE INSTRUCTION. 


Certainly no one who glances at the map on a previous page can think 
that the effort to secure legislation requiring the pursuit of this study 
has been a failure. The fact that there are now ¢hirteen million children 
of school age in the United States under temperance education law is in 
evidence at that point. 

The effort to secure a reliable, well-graded school literature on this 
topic, and to produce practical methods of teaching the science, has not 
proved a failure, in the estimation of that most representative body of 
educational authorities, —the Board of Judges of the Educational Ex- 
hibits at the World’s Columbian Exposition. Forthat Board, as already 
stated, not only bestowed the HIGHEST AWARD upon these text-books in 
English, but another award upon translations of the same in five differ- 
ent languages, and still another award upon the methods of study of 
this branch, as set forth in our standards. 

It was not to be expected that the smoking and drinking superintend- 
ent of scHools, and the occasional teacher of that sort, would be pleased 
on finding himself in the unwelcome position of being legally obliged 
to teach the evil nature and effects of his favorite tipple, nor is it surpris- 
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ing that he should declare “the study a failure’’; or that the wine- 
drinking college president or professor should criticise the teaching. 
The class who think that churches, missions, and everything for temper- 
ance is a failure would of course regard this movement in the same way, 
but that ought neither to surprise nor discourage any one. Happily, the 
truth is either converting these or sending them to more congenial em- 
ployment, to the great gain of the schools. 


THE FINAL VERDICT, 


The effect of this study upon the children who pursue it is the final 
verdict. From the reports of State Superintendents before us we cull the 
following, regretting the lack of space for more: 

STATE OF WASHINGTON.— ‘‘ Many of our young men who have re- 
ceived this education are strong temperance men, and its effects upon 
the rising generation can hardly be overestimated.” 


CALIFORNIA.— “‘ County Superintendents of Public Instruction report 
that more enthusiasm has been aroused at the presentation and discus- 
sion of this subject than of any other that has come before Institutes.” 


NorTH Daxota.— ‘‘Children whose parents drink wine and cider 
have astonished them by refusing to touch these beverages, as had been 
their custom, and these parents have begun to inquire of each other, 
‘What is this our boys are getting into their heads at school?’ ”’ 

CONNECTICUT.— ‘‘ When the president of the New London Union, 
under the old Temperance Education law, was getting her petition to 
present to the school board, even the saloon-keepers signed it, for they 
wished their children properly taught.” 

NEw YoRK StaTx.—‘‘ Children are beginning to show the effects of 
thorough temperance teaching, and parents are becoming more and 
more interested.”’ 

ILLINOIS.— ‘‘ Public sentiment, at first indifferent, then opposed, has 
now reached the point of favoring scientific temperance instruction in 
schools.” 


PENNSYLVANIA.— ‘‘In almost all cases the pupils are interested in the 
study. It also has a good effect upon the parents, who are pleased that 
their children are learning what they themselves never knew.”’ 

‘‘ There is a marked advance in the moral life of families. Temper- 
ance teaching is imbibed by the parents unconsciously through the sen- 
timents of the children.”’ 

‘Men remark that if they could have learned the effects of tobacco 
they would never have begun its use.”’ 

‘* The prejudices are giving way and people seem surprised that so im- 
portant a subject should be so late in being impressed upon the people. 
No one seems willing to combat the facts set forth. The universal tes- 
timony is that pupils delight in the study.” 
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‘‘ Public sentiment has advanced mightily, as few school directors now 
seem to object to the study.” 


CoLORADO.— A county Superintendent of Public Instruction says, 
‘Pupils .of all grades are better acquainted with the facts of phys- 
iology and the evils of intemperance than they are with those of other 
branches.”’ 

That some schools under the law are still ignoring the study we do not 
deny, but such schools are each year decreasing in numbers, while the 
army being trained to intelligent total abstinence is increasing so rap- 
idly as to warrant the expectation that the next will be a temperance 
century. 


23 Ti yull St., Boston, Mass. 








EDITORIAL NOTES. 


Mr. GLADSTONE’S retirement, March 1, from the position 
of uncrowned King of the British Empire is the chief recent 
event in European politics. His last speech in the Cammons 
gave the long expected signal to his party to declare for the 
mending or ending of the House of Lords. This watch- 
word has been accepted by Lord Rosebery, his successor in 
the premiership, and by the chief representatives of the 
Liberal party in the Commons. A new era in British politics 
opens, but it is one to which the vast reforms secured by 
Gladstone have led the way and over which his spirit and 
principles, it is to be hoped, will preside. 


COLLEGE hazing in some recent cases has become murder- 
ous. Outbreaks of crime inside colleges should be repressed 
like such outbreaks outside of colleges by impartial adminis- 
tration of the civil law. We endorse the following manly 
protest from a Yale graduate.— Boston Advertiser, March 12. 


There are blunders that are almost crimes. Hazing isnot one of them. 
It is never a blunder. Ina legal sense it may not always be criminal, 
but it often is. It must be secret to fulfill its evil purpose, dangerous 
to those who practice it and demoralizing to those, who, not in it, half 
condone its doings. Of course there are spurts of fun and frolic among 
students, as elsewhere, which are only intended to raise a laugh at 
some boy’s expense, and are hardly worth tracing home, even if some 
damage to personal property and dignity be involved. Passing these 
foolish pranks which leave no lasting scars, the very serious question, 
which now is demanding prompt and thorough treatment, is this: How 
to discover and suitably punish the hazing outrages that are not 
only overriding all bounds of common decency as between fellow stu- 
dents in our academies, colleges and universities, but which directly 
break the laws of the land as crimes against individual rights and the 
public peace. The Cornell atrocity resulting in homicide is fastening 
on that institution just now the dishonorable leadership in this kind of 
notoriety. The less recent cruelties at club initiations in Harvard and 
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Yale, also with fatal termination to one, at least, of their victims, are 
not yet forgotten by indignant alumni of those venerable schools. And 
if the Williams freshman did not go the same road from the ugly cold 
water midwinter bath, with other brutal indignities, all the same, those 
rough invaders of his home-castle through its smashed-in door deserve 
as much a jail sentence as if that door had belonged to a private resi- 
dence or a merchant’s business house. 


What, then, protects these violators of personal rights and public 
statutes from the penalty of their misdeeds? Until quite recently the 
handling of offences was left to the government of our colleges and 
academies, They were regarded as responsible for the good order of 
their institutions and they accepted the trust as their undoubted right. 
They also made an effort in good faith to perform this task. Yet the 
idea of the duty was paternal—rather of the grandfatherly kind, with 
the not very heavy rod hung pretty high. The boys knew the run and 
the rate of punishment, and brought the science of dodging to the nicest 
perfection. The fear of a summons from the civil court never entered 
their heads. A detective was an unknown quantity entirely. The boys 
held a rod of terror over each other which was almost a complete 
defence from exposure. They hold it still. It is the unwritten law 
that puts the ban of utter disgrace and ostracism on a student who helps 
the faculty to discover the perpetrator of an offense against college 
rules. The great majority of undergraduates who detest these infrac- 
tions of discipline will not inform against these violators of this com- 
mon Jaw. Right or wrong, the esprit de corps forbids it. Smaller 
offenses, therefore, are generally passed over with some official effort to 
find out the rogues and a general presidential talk after chapel to the 
body of students upon the virtue of manly obedience to the powers that 
be, with an appeal to the common honor to be loyal to the good repute 
of ‘‘our alma mater,’’ to which sentiment everybody—the rogues 
included—of course responds. For heavier offenses, involving crime, 
nothing can suffice but the intervention of the law of the land, direct, 
stringent, impartial. But here the same old difficulty blocks the way— 
finding proof sufficient for conviction. Under the pains and penalties 
of perjury fellow collegians must be demanded to give evidence, to the 
extent of their knowledge, in a court of justice, without equivocation 
or reserve. Criminal acts, as at Cornell, must be trailed by detectives 
as closely as in any case of arson or forgery. But here comes in 
another serious obstacle to justice—the local reluctance, as at Ithaca, 
to have the course of justice take its way. It is the natural dislike of a 
university town to have a bad reputation saddled upon it by unearthing 
and punishing these outbreaks of lawlessness. There is the loss of 
money in it; also of popular favor on a wide scale. Families and 
friends at home will be scandalized, prospective candidates for coming 
classes will be turned away. The community is proud of its standing 
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as an educational center, and must not lose or lessen its prestige. Is 
not it best to let time soften and gloss over the execrable deed? Cer- 
tainly—if you wish to plant and fertilize the seed of continuous crops 
of the same apples of Sodom and vine of Gomorrah. 

Boston. J. T. TUCKER. 

A bill has been introduced in the Legislature of New York 
imposing a fine of from $10 to $100 and imprisonment from a 
month to a year on students guilty of any form of hazing. 
The recent Cornell tragedy ought to secure the passage of 
the bill. 


ELEVEN hundred students representing almost every prom- 
inent college and seminary in Canada and the United States, 
recently gathered at Detroit in conference on the Problems, 
Perils and Results of Foreign Missions. They were ad- 
dressed by distinguished experts in missionary affairs, such 
as Judson Smith of the American Board, J. Hudson Taylor 
and Miss Guinness of the China Inland Mission, A. J. Pier- 
son of the Missionary Review, A. J. Gordon, of Boston, L. D. 
Wishard of the International Y. M. C. A., Dr. Pauline 
Root of India, and many other speakers of eminent qualifica- 
tions as instructors on the topics of the conference. Dele- 
gates from forty missionary societies and boards represented 
almost every great missionary field. It is estimated that 
there are fifty per cent more theological students pledged to 
foreign missions now than ten years ago. There are already 
six hundred and thirty volunteers on the foreign field. The 
size, quality, enthusiasm, purpose and success of the Student- 
Volunteer mission movement ought to be exceedingly sug- 
gestive topics of study for those unfortunately belated critics 
who think that scholarly and aggressive evangelical Christian- 
ity has lost the guidance of educated youth. In view of the 
immense extension of the work of the Y. M. C. A. and of the 
Christian Endeavor Societies and of the Student Volunteer 
movement, it is safe to say that the close of the nineteenth 
century is characterized in English-speaking lands by a great 
revival of genuine religion among the young. This indis- 
putable fact of current history is one of the brightest stars of 
hope in the dawn of the twentieth century. 
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ELECTRICITY seems likely to succeed mules as a motive 
power on canals. A special dispatch to the Boston Herald 
says that an important proposed improvement in state canal 
operations was formerly approved at Albany, March 12, by 
the state authorities, when the Cataract General Electric Com- 
pany secured a fifty year permit from Supt. Edward Hanan 
of the state department of public works to put in some kind 
of an electric plant along the lines of the state canals, by 
which boats can be operated with electricity. The company 
shall not charge for use of such power by the canal boatmen 
at a rate exceeding twenty dollars per electrical horse power 
for each season of navigation. 

The company says that is the maximum charge that can 
be made, but that the rate will undoubtedly be much lower. 
Even at twenty dollars a horse power an owner would be 
saved fifty per cent a season on the operation of his boat in 
comparison with the present cost of canal boat propulsion. 
The company will obtain its electrical power at Niagara Falls 
from the Niagara Power company, and transmit it to Albany 
along the line of the Erie canal. 

Then there is another company, having the same directors 
as the Cataract company, called the Erie Electric Towing and 
Power Company, with its principal office in New York city. 
This company will construct and put in operation as soon as 
possible a half-dozen tugboats operated by electricity, either 
on the storage or trolley system, with a view of showing the 
adaptability of electricity to canal navigation. These tug- 
boats will also tow for a moderate consideration any horse 
boats the captains of which desire to avail themselves of such 
method of navigation. ‘These two companies are subsidiaries 
of the Niagara Power Company. 

The operations of the Cataract company are not in any way 
to interfere with boats navigating the canals by steam. ‘The 
permit granted authorizes the company to enter upon all canal 
lands of the state for the purpose of constructing either on or 
over or under either canal bank a system for propelling canal 
boats by electricity. Central power houses may be erected. 

An important provision is that the company may, so long as 
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the wants of the canal are supplied, employ its electric plant 
along the line of the canal in furnishing electric light, heat 
and power for distribution to any point or points beyond the 
line of the canal, and thus may furnish electricity for lighting 
and power purposes in all cities and villages along the canal. 
Niagara will thus move canal boats and send a beam of light 
from end to end of the Empire State. 


ARBITRATION as a remedy for war has recently made 
important progress. The World’s Columbian Exposition 
memorial for international arbitration has been presented to 
Secretary Gresham and President Cleveland by William E. 
Blackstone, of Chicago, honorary commissioner of the World’s 
Columbian Commission. It is a remarkable document, hav- 
ing the autographic signatures of the commissioners from 
some forty different nations which participated in the Expo- 
sition, including Sir Richard Webster, of England ; George 
R. R. Cockburn, of Canada; Enrique Dupuy de Lome, of 
Spain; Admiral Maurity, of Brazil; Dr. Anton von Palit- 
schek-Palmforst, of Austria; Hakky Bey, of Turkey ; Yam- 
ataka, of Japan; Professor Sheppan Watzoldt, of Germany 
and Chun Quan Kee, of China ; also the commissioners from 
the different States and Territories of the United States, the 
directors and officials of the Exposition, many of the chair- 
men and speakers of the congresses of the World’s Congress 
Auxiliary, including Cardinal Gibbons, Monsignor Satolli, 
Dr. Philip Schaff, Bishop Merrill, Joseph Cook, Mr. Moody, 
Rev. Alexander Mackey Smith, William E. Dodge, Lady 
Somerset and Lady Aberdeen, also the editors of the principal 
daily papers of New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore and 
Washington ; also ex-President Benjamin Harrison, Secre- 
tary Morton, Comptroller Eckels, Chief Justice Fuller, Sec- 
retary Carlisle, Postmaster-General Bissell, Secretary Herbert, 
of the Navy, and Daniel A. Lamont, Secretary of War ; 
Senators John T. Morgan, John Sherman, William P. Frye 
and several of the most prominent business men of the coun- 
try—John D. Rockefeller, J. Pierpont Morgan, Jesse Selig- 
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man, Geo. M. Pullman, Geo. J. Gould, Cornelius Vanderbilt, 
and others. 

The President and the Secretary expressed their approval 
of the object sought by the memorialists, the President men- 
tioning that the same sentiment had been incorporated in his 
recent message. The following is the text of the memorial : 
To the Governments of the World: 

The undersigned citizens of many countries gathered at the World’s 
Coluinbian Exposition in Chicago, in the United States of America, 
recognizing the advantages accruing to those nations which have pur- 
sued the policy of arbitrating international disputes and desiring that 
the like benefits may in the future be enjoyed by all nations, and deem- 
ing this a fitting opportunity, do hereby join in this memorial to all our 
various governments praying that they will unitedly agree by mutual 
treaties to submit for settlement by arbitration all such international 
questions and differences as shall fail of satisfactory solution by the 
ordinary peaceful negotiations. And for this the petitioners will ever 
pray. It is requested that a copy of this memorial shall be presented to 
each of the governments of the world. 

As soon as the requisite fac-simile copies are prepared they 
will be transmitted by Secretary Gresham to the various gov- 
ernments of the world. 


CHILD marriages in India so lack justification by sci- 
ence, experience and common sense that their prevalence for 
ages seems to indicate a lack of secular grasp and spiritual 
shrewdness in the acute Hindu mind. That female children 
when left widows should be treated almost as slaves in the 
households to which they belong is an atrocity only slightly 
less horrible than the abolished custom of the burning of 
widows on the funeral pyres of their husbands. 

The brave Pundita Ramabai prospers in her school at 
Poona for Hindu widows. The Ramabai Association re- 
sulted from her visit to America. 

March 12, as the Boston Advertiser states, a large number 
of people attended the annual meeting of the Ramabai Asso- 
ciation, in the Old South Church on Boylston street. Rev. E. 
E. Hale, D. D., the president, made a short introductory 
address on ‘‘The Sharada Sadana, or School for Hindu 
Widows at Poona.”’ 
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A letter of greeting was read from Pundita Ramabai ex- 
pressing gratitude for the continued help on the fifth anni- 
versary of the opening of the school. The report of the 
corresponding secretary, Miss A. P. Granger, was read, 
showing the help of the seventy-four auxiliary circles. One 
of these in New York pledges one hundred dollars yearly. 
Miss Porter’s school of Farmington, Conn., has contributed 
generously, as have their circles in the East, West and Can- 
ada. The treasurer reported the receipts of the last year as 
$8,405.39, with current expenses of $9,083, and $3,000 in- 
vested in land and buildings at the school. 

The report of Mrs. J. W. Andrews of the executive com- 
mittee, who is now in India, was read by Miss Adam. She 
spoke of the population of two hundred and eighty-nine mil- 
lion in India, of whom only about twelve million can read 
and write. There are ten million child widows under four 
years of age, and many more between eight and nine years. 
Infants are often married to old men, who die and leave them, 
and they must then always be widows, persecuted and abused. 
She then gave some account of the school and the persecu- 
tion Ramabai had suffered from the high-caste Hindus, 
though she tried not to infringe on their rules, and taught 
neither creed nor dogma. Dr. Alice B. Stockham, of Chi- 
cago, who has recently been in India and at the school, spoke 
in the highest praise of Ramabai and her work, saying no one 
could have any idea of the caste feeling in India until it had 
been visited. Rev. George A. Gordon said it was an hour 
for mutual congratulations, and the reports made it easier to 
vindicate the remarkable woman, in whom they had never 
lost faith. 

Dr. Edward Everett Hale declined to serve as president 
another year, but spoke warm words in praise of Dr. Abbott, 
and said he should still work as vice-president for Ramabai, 
as before. The following officers were elected: President, 
Rev. Lyman Abbott, D. D.; vice-presidents, Rev. E. Winches- 
ter Donald, D. D., Miss Frances E. Willard, Rev. George A. 
Gordon, Rev. E. E. Hale, D. D., Mrs. Quincy A. Shaw ; 
trustees, Hon. Alexander H. Rice, chairman; Mrs. Quincy 
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A. Shaw, Miss Phebe G. Adam, Miss Ellen Mason, Hon. 
John D. Long, Mr. Alpheus Hardy, Mr. Robert Treat Paine, 
| Mr. E. B. Hagan, Mr. C. W. Andrews; treasurer, Mr. E. H. 
Ferry ; executive committee, Mrs. J. W. Andrews, Miss 
Phebe G. Adam, Mrs. A. Hamilton, Mrs. B. F. Calef, Mrs. J. 
S. Copley Greene, Miss Hanuah A. Adam, Mrs. George A. 
Gordon, Mrs. Hamilton A. Hill, Mrs. George N. Dana; re- 
cording secretary, Mrs. Elliott Russell ; corresponding sec- 


retary, Miss A. P.- Granger; principal of Sharada Sadana, 
Pundita Ramabai. 


MEN are measured by their heroes. ‘‘ The best ground for 
prophecy of the near future,’’ said Lord Bacon, ‘‘is to be 
found in the unforced preferences of well-instructed youth.’’ 
Those whom young people reverence they imitate. The 
Knights and Ladies of Harper's Young People's Round Table 
recently voted on the Forty American Immortals whose 
careers have been completed by death. Here is their decis- 
ion with the votes : 


George Washington ... . 8294 Nathaniel Hawthorne... . 4482 
Abraham Lincoln ... . . 8232 William C. Bryant . . . . «4440 
Ulysses S. Grant. . . . . . 8052 John Adams a: “ac 2) Oy aro 
Benjamin Franklin . . . .7968 Philip H. Sheridan. . . . . . 4260 
Danie] Webster .... . . 7932 Cyrus W. Field. o. <a 
Thomas Jefferson ..... 7608 James Russell Lowell. . . . . 4128 
Henry Clay ..... .. .7§90 NohertE. Lee. ..... . 4068 
Henry W. Longfellow . . . 7392 John C. Calhoun .... . . 3990 
William T. Sherman. . . . 6840 James G. Blaine - 3942 
Robert Fulton ..... . .6742 Eli Whitney . pi i ge 
Samuel F. B. Morse . . . . 6720 David G. Farragut ere ae 
John G. Whittier. . .  . . 6522 Winfield Scott ...... . . 3786 
Washington Irving. . . . . 6180 George Bancroft ..... . . 3216 
Patrick Henry. .... . .5946 Oliver Hazard Perry ... . . 3180 
Alexander Hamilton. . . .5514 CharlesSumner ..... . . 2892 
Ralph W. Emerson ... .5190 Noah Webster ...... . . 2886 
Horace Greeley ..... .5148 John Hancock . . Sadi aciig CN 
Henry Ward Beecher. . . . 4944 Edwin Booth. ..... . . . 2706 
Andrew Jackson ... . . . 4554 J. Fenimore Cooper. . . . . 2624 
James A. Garfield .. . . . 4536 John Quincy Adams ... . . 2568 
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Mr. MoOzooMDAR’s remarkable career as the successor of 
Keshub Chunder Sen, in India, is sketched in connection 
with our notice of his recent book entitled Heart Beats. The 
Archbishop of Zante, Dionysius Latas, was one of the 
prominent preachers of Athens a few years ago and cele- 
brated for his eloquence in the Greek language. Both these 
men were prominent and honored participants in the World’s 
Parliament of Religions. Since the Parliament closed, both 
have been engaged for a time in successful work as lecturers 
in the United States. Their portraits in this number are from 
recent photographs and are of great interest each by itself, 
but also as contrasts of some of the best traits of the Greek 
and Hindu type of countenance. 
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